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HIS  institution  holds  in  grateful  remembrance  the 
charity  and  generosity  that  inspired  the  building  of  a 
university  where  both  an  academic  and  collegiate 
education  is  free  and  open  to  all. 

The  builders  of  a  university  upon  such  broad 
and  liberal  lines  deserve  this  annual  expression  of 
gratitude  from  the  beneficiaries.  It  is  human  nature 
to  feel  grateful  for  favors  bestowed,  and  especially 
when  the  favor  is  public  and  continuing.  Not  only 
did  the  Creightons  build  this  University,  but  they  provided  an 
endowment  that  will  perpetuate  it  for  all  time.  But  there  is 
another,  and  perhaps  greater  reason  why  this  celebration  should 
be  held  each  year.  This  is  an  educational  institution  intended  to 
equip  its  students  for  the  great  battle  of  life.  You  cannot  hold 
these  celebrations  in  memory  of  its  founders  without  discussing 
their  lives  and  characters,  every  part  of  which  is  an  inspiration 
and  guide  to  young  men. 

Edward  Creighton  did  not  have  the  opportunities  to  secure 
an  education  that  the  young  man  of  to-day  has — and  yet  he 
secured  sufficient  knowledge  to  insure  success  in  all  his  under- 
takings. We  learn  of  him  first  as  the  son  of  a  poor  immigrant 
on  the  frontier  in  Western  Ohio,  at  a  time  when  they  did  not  have 
the  modern  conveniences  on  the  farm  that  they  have  to-day;  at 
a  time  when  farm  machinery  was  of  the  crudest  kind  and  every 
act  necessary  for  the  tilling  of  the  soil  was  one  of  toil.  Yet, 
Edward  Creighton,  even  when  a  small  boy,  did  more  than  his 
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full  share  upon  the  farm,  and  upon  the  pike  roads  when  he  could 
be  spared  from  the  farm.  His  father,  being  an  immigrant,  could 
not  have  had  any  extensive  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  farming 
in  Ohio,  and  hence,  with  crude  implements,  and  with  lack  of  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  farming  of  to-day,  (in  fact  with  prac- 
tically no  knowledge  of  farming  in  a  strange  land),  life  was  a 
continual  struggle  of  hardship  and  privation.  No  amount  of 
hardship,  however,  could  quench  the  thirst  of  Edward  Creighton 
for  knowledge,  or  impede  his  tremendous  energy  and  splendid 
progress.  He  seemed  to  be  endowed  with  a  creative  genius  that 
brooked  no  opposition,  and  an  industry  that  knew  no  vacation. 
This  is  one  of  the  lessons  in  Edward  Creighton 's  life — his 
industry.  He  could  not  have  accomplished  the  things  which  he 
did,  however  brilliant  his  mind,  without  industry.  Industry  with 
him  was  more  than  a  habit — he  was  possessed  with  it.  An  indus- 
trious man  is  always  successful — not  always  as  successful  as 
Edward  Creighton — but  always  successful.  He  is  always  happy, 
for  the  industrious  man  is  happy  in  the  things  which  he  does 
because  he  likes  to  do  them.  He  never  gets  into  trouble.  No  one 
ever  got  into  trouble  while  at  work.  An  industrious  man  always 
finds  work  to  do.  No  one  ever  broke  the  laws  of  his  country 
while  he  was  at  honest  work.  No  one  ever  committed  any  crime 
while  engaged  in  honest  work.  Idleness  begets  crime  and  trouble 
and  shame.  Industry  is  the  source  of  comfort,  success  and 
honor:  idleness  spends  and  consumes  the  wages  of  industry; 
industry  continually  contributes  to  the  world's  supply  of  wealth, 
and  to  the  comfort  of  mankind. 

The  great  struggle  for  existence  on  the  farm  in  Ohio  taught 
Edward  Creighton  to  be  self-reliant,  to  depend  upon  himself, 
and  gave  him  confidence  and  a  faith  in  his  own  efforts  that  was 
never  shaken.  He  grew  strong  in  mind  and  body;  whatever 
knowledge  was  necessary  to  do  the  things  he  planned,  he  secured 
in  some  way,  and  though  but  18  years  of  age  when  he  became  a 
wagoner,  hauling  freight  hundreds  of  miles  over  all  kinds  of 
roads,  he  was  in  every  sense  a  man.  We  can  imagine  him  in  his 
day  dreams,  as  he  sat  upon  his  load  of  freight,  under  the  broiling 
sun  of  summer,  or  the  blizzards '  icy  blasts  in  winter,  building  air 
castles,  as  every  boy  does,  but  with  this  difference,  that  back  of 
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the  phantoms  of  the  mind  was  an  iron  will  and  a  determination 
to  make  the  airy  nothings  of  a  day  dream  become  actual  realities. 
During  these  long  drives,  the  active  mind  was  at  work  planning 
the  things  he  would  do.  He  had  worked  upon  the  pike  and  his 
thoughts  naturally  turned  to  the  building  of  roads  and  streets 
and  telegraph  lines — always  something  for  the  convenience  and 
comfort  of  man — and  at  the  age  of  26,  we  find  him  superintendent 
of  construction  for  the  building  of  a  telegraph  line  to  New 
Orleans.  He  must  have  made  great  progress  to  have  occupied 
so  important  a  position  at  the  early  age  of  26,  at  a  time  when 
young  men  were  not  specially  favored  in  the  business  world. 
From  that  time  on,  he  is  continuously  engaged  toward  the  South 
or  the  West,  until  he  finally  lands  in  Omaha,  in  1855.  Omaha 
was  then  included  in  the  great  American  Desert,  in  a  country 
that  was  supposed  to  be  worthless  except  as  a  habitation  for  the 
buffalo  and  the  Indian.  I  think  it  was  in  the  '60s  that  General 
Hazen,  a  scholar  and  a  soldier  who  had  fought  Indians  all 
through  the  West,  made  his  famous  report  in  which  he  described 
this  great  American  Desert  as  a  valueless  waste,  fit  only  for 
the  Indians  or  the  buffalo,  or  words  to  that  effect.  Indeed,  at 
one  time  it  was  thought  that  on  account  of  the  great  American 
Desert  and  the  impassable  mountains,  and  the  difficulty  of  com- 
municating between  the  people  of  the  East  and  California,  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  give  California  a  separate  government. 
Edward  Creighton  did  not  share  in  such  opinions,  or  in  the 
judgment  of  General  Hazen.  He  had  faith  in  the  country,  as  in 
himself,  and  with  all  his  dauntless  courage  and  native  industry, 
he  set  to  work  to  conquer  the  desert.  Others  had  thought  of  a 
means  of  communication  between  the  people  of  California  and 
the  people  of  the  States,  and  in  fact  the  building  of  a  telegraph 
line  was  considered,  but  nothing  was  done.  Those  interested 
failed  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Calif ornians,  and  upon 
such  failure  they  sought  the  advice  and  counsel  of  Edward 
Creighton,  who  had  become  famous  as  a  builder  of  telegraph 
lines.  At  the  request  of  the  party  who  failed  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  the  Californians,  and  in  the  mid-winter,  Edward 
Creighton  rode  alone,  on  horseback,  over  desert  and  mountain, 
under  hardships  that  beggar  description,  a  distance  of  600  miles 
to  Carson  City,  Nevada.    The  refusal  of  the  Californians  did  not 
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shake  the  courage  of  this  man.  He  immediately  set  to  work  to 
purchase  material  to  build  the  telegraph  line  himself.  It  was 
no  bluff;  he  had  the  confidence  and  faith  in  his  own  ability  and 
skill  to  build,  equip  and  maintain  the  line.  The  Calif ornians 
knew  that  it  was  not  a  bluff,  and  the  sublime  courage  and  faith 
of  this  man  inspired  them  with  courage  and  faith  in  the  project 
and  secured  their  assistance  and  co-operation.  Thus,  the 
Pacific  Coast  was  connected  with  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  thus 
w^as  laid  the  foundation  for  the  opening  up  and  developing  of 
an  empire,  and  the  opening  of  the  door  of  opportunity  to 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Former  Senator  Ingalls,  of  Kansas, 
wrote  a  beautiful  poem  on  Opportunity — faultless  poetry,  but 
false  philosophy,  in  which  he  tells  how  opportunity  knocks  once 
and  only  once  at  every  man's  door.  Of  course  it  is  false  phil- 
osophy in  this  great  land  of  ours  where  opportunity  is  con- 
stant v  knocking  at  every  man's  door  and  pointing  the  way  to 
success  in  every  walk  of  life.  Micawber,  the  famous  character 
m  Charles  Dickens'  masterpiece,  "David  Copperfield,"  who  was 
always  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up,  is  the  best  illustration 
of  the  man  who  waits  for  opportunity  to  knock  at  his  door. 
Don't  be  a  Micawber.  Opportunity  never  knocked  at  Edward 
Creighton's  door;  it  never  had  a  chance.  He  never  waited  for 
opportunities;  he  made  them;  he  chased  opportunities  over 
deserts  and  mountains,  caught  them,  bound  them  hand  and  foot, 
and  held  them  captive  for  others.  This  splendid  University, 
in  which  education  is  as  free  as  God's  sunlight,  is  one  of  the 
opportunities  he  provided  for  others,  but  this  is  a  mere  baga- 
telle to  the  opportunities  that  the  building  of  the  trans-conti- 
nental telegraph  lines  opened  up  for  mankind.  The  construction 
of  this  line  meant  the  building  of  towns,  the  building  of  rail- 
roads, the  furnishing  of  new  homes  for  the  homeless,  and  food 
for  the  hungry.  It  meant  the  settlement  of  the  desert  and  its 
subjection  to  the  will  and  skill  of  man.  The  building  of  a 
railroad  is  much  more  difficult  and  expensive  than  the  building 
of  a  telegraph  line,  but  the  building  of  the  telegraph  line  opened 
the  door  of  opportunity  for  the  building  of  the  railroads  and  the 
settlement  and  development  of  the  country.  And  what  a  won- 
derful country  it  has  developed !  No  man  can  estimate  its  value, 
and  it  will  grow  more  and  more  valuable  as  the  years  go  by— 
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a  country  of  inexhaustible  soil  of  wonderful  fertility — the 
greatest  of  all  our  natural  resources,  more  valuable  than  gold 
or  silver,  iron  or  coal — far  greater  than  these,  for  upon  its 
products  all  animal  life  depends.  We  have  not  appreciated  the 
value  of  this  great  resource  until  recently.  We  had  so  much 
land  in  the  great  West  it  had  no  market  value.  It  could  not  have 
a  market  value  as  long  as  Uncle  Sam  was  giving  it  away  to 
anyone  who  was  willing  to  live  upon  and  improve  it  under  the 
homestead  law,  but  Uncle  Sam  has  given  it  nearly  all  away,  and 
in  a  few  years  all  of  the  agricultural  lands  in  the  United  States 
will  be  occupied  and  there  will  be  no  more.  And  so,  as  the 
years  go  by,  with  our  agricultural  lands  growing  scarcer  and 
scarcer,  and  our  population  constantly  and  steadily  increasing, 
there  is  but  one  conclusion,  and  that  is  that  the  soil  and  the 
products  of  the  soil  will  become  more  and  more  valuable  year 
by  year. 

Of  course  Edward  Creighton  does  not  deserve  all  the  credit 
for  the  opening  and  development  of  this  great  agricultural  field. 
No !  the  pioneers  must  have  their  full  credit  for  their  share  in 
the  glory,  as  they  shared  in  the  hardships  and  privations  of 
pioneer  life.  It  is  always  the  brave,  the  hardy  and  the  strong 
who  enlist  for  pioneer  work.  It  was  so  in  the  earliest  settlement 
of  this  country ;  it  was  true  of  the  crew  who  first  plowed  a  way 
across  the  trackless  ocean  with  Columbus;  it  is  always  true  in 
the  settlement  of  every  new  country.  It  is  always  the  strong, 
the  ambitious  and  the  vigorous  that  venture  out  into  the 
unknown  to  build  new  homes.  The  less  courageous  either  stay 
at  home,  or  having  ventured,  go  back.  Those  who  remain  and 
conquer  are  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Every  pioneer  who  has 
acquired  title  to  a  homestead  under  and  in  compliance  with  the 
homestead  law  has  earned  it.  A  pioneer  once  said  to  me,  ' '  John ! 
my  folks  are  all  away.  I  wish  you  would  come  over  and  stay  all 
night  with  me — I  ain't  afraid,  but  it  is  the  blankety  blank  still- 
ness. "  Yes!  the  awful  stillness  of  the  night,  alone  in  a  sod 
shack  upon  a  claim: 

"When  you  hear  the  cricket  quit, 
And  the  moon  is  gray; 
And  the  lightning  bug  in  dew 
Is  all  quenched  away." 
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The  stillness  so  dense  that  the  breaking  of  a  twig  sounds  like 
the  report  of  a  cannon.  It  has  wrecked  the  nerves  of  many  and 
driven  some  to  insanity,  the  awful  lonesomeness  of  the  prairie 
and  the  want  of  companionship  of  man.  When  a  railroad  was 
built  in  a  certain  section  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  some  of 
the  old  settlers  who  lived  in  the  section  for  many  years  before 
the  coming  of  the  railroad  went  on  an  excursion  on  the  first 
train  to  a  little  town  some  forty  miles  south,  where  one  of  the 
party  met  an  old  friend  whom  he  knew  in  his  boyhood  days  in 
Canada.  He  rushed  up  to  his  friend,  grasped  his  hand,  slapped 
him  over  the  shoulder,  exclaiming  ' '  Hello,  George !  how  do  you 
do,  how  are  you  old  boy!  I  am  tickled  to  death  to  see  you.,, 
George  was  just  as  glad  to  see  him,  but  hardly  had  they  let  go 
hands  when  another  of  the  party,  whom  we  will  call  Jack  because 
his  real  name  was  John,  and  who  was  a  stranger  to  George, 
rushed  up  and  he,  too,  grabbed  him  by  the  hand,  slapped  him 
over  the  shoulder,  and  yelled,  "Why  hello,  George,  old  boy,  how 
are  you?  I'm  tickled  to  death  to  see  you."  George  looked  at 
the  stranger  in  amazement  and  said,  "Stranger,  you  have  got 
the  best  of  me."  "Not  a  blank  bit  of  it,"  said  Jack,  "not  a 
blank  bit  of  it."  "Well,"  says  George,  "I  don't  know  you." 
"Well,  by  George!"  says  Jack,  "I  don't  know  you,  either,  but 
I'm  mighty  glad  to  see  you  and  we  will  know  each  other  after 
this."  All  pioneers  are  not  so  demonstrative  as  this  Dakotan, 
but  that  is  about  the  way  every  pioneer  feels  toward  his  fellow- 
man,  with  whom  he  has  almost  lost  acquaintance,  and  about 
what  he  would  like  to  say.  Of  course  there  is  much  about  the 
pioneer's  life  that  is  enjoyable,  and  pleasant  and  instructive. 
They  enjoy  each  other's  companionship  more  when  they  do 
come  together  because  there  is  a  zest  for  it,  and  there  are  no 
stronger  ties  than  the  ties  of  friendship  woven  in  the  warp  and 
woof  of  adversity.  Will  Carleton,  in  the  "First  Settlers' 
Stories."  tells  about  the  troubles  of  the  pioneer,  the  failure  of 
crops  from  drought  and  tempest,  the  cut-worm  and  chinch-bug, 
and  the  loss  of  cattle,  sheep,  pigs  and  chickens  by  wolves  and 
bears,  and  in  fact  how  all  nature  unites  in  an  attempt  to  drive 
the  settler  back  east.  And  then,  when  the  weak  ones  are  weeded 
out.  and  nature  discovers  that  those  who  remain  have  come  to 
stay,  in  his  own  language: 
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"It  changes  from  a  snarl  into  a  pur, 
From  mother-in-law  to  mother,  as  it  were." 

We  honor  the  pioneers — the  men  and  the  women  who  had 
the  courage  to  come  out  on  the  great  prairies  of  the  boundless 
West,  who,  with  no  friends  but  their  hands,  and  no  capital  but 
their  labor,  transformed  deserts  into  gardens  and  wildernesses 
into  wheat  fields,  and  displayed  a  higher  degree  of  courage  than 
was  ever  exhibited  upon  the  field  of  battle  and  greater  blessings 
upon  mankind  than  were  ever  rendered  in  the  senate  chambers 
of  any  nation.  But  the  activities  of  Edward  Creighton  in 
building  roads,  railroads  and  telegraph  lines,  opened  the  way 
and  made  settlement  and  development  possible.  His  practical 
mind  grasped  knowledge  at  sight,  and  with  consummate  skill 
and  unerring  judgment,  he  used  that  knowledge  in  the  doing  of 
great  things.  He  found  the  buffalo  grass  of  the  plains  luscious 
and  fattening,  and  his  herds  were  on  a  thousand  hills.  His 
success  was  not  accidental;  it  was  not  luck;  he  was  successful 
because  he  knew  what  he  wanted  to  do,  and  knew  how  to  do  it. 
Aye!  he  knew  that  he  knew  how — and  this  is  another  lesson. 
Have  a  purpose  in  life,  as  Edward  Creighton  had.  Know  what 
you  want  to  do  and  learn  how  to  do  it.  A  college  education  is 
now  a  necessity,  but  it  will  be  of  little  value  unless  you  apply 
and  use  it  in  a  practical  way  in  the  everyday  affairs  of  life.  We 
had  a  school-house  on  our  farm  in  Iowa,  and  one  term  we  had  a 
teacher  who  had  a  great  reputation  as  a  student.  When  not 
engaged  with  classes  he  was  literally  absorbed  in  some  book. 
He  was  reputed  to  be  a  master  of  science  and  a  classical  scholar 
as  well.  He  spoke  several  languages  fluently,  and  wrote  poetry 
beautifully.  One  day  during  the  fall  term  when  all  the  larger 
boys  were  helping  on  the  farms  and  only  the  small  boys  attend- 
ing the  school  one  of  our  calves  got  his  head  fast  in  the  school- 
house  yard  fence,  and  after  wasted  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  to  extricate  the  calf,  he  sent  two  of  the  small  boys  fully 
half  a  mile  to  where  I  was  plowing  to  ask  me  to  come  and  release 
the  calf.  I  said,  "What  is  the  matter,  boys,  couldn't  you  get 
the  calf  loose?"  "No,"  they  said,  "and  teacher  could  not, 
either."  "What  did  teacher  do?"  I  asked.  "Well,"  they 
replied,  "he  climbed  over  the  fence  into  the  pasture,  took  the 
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calf  by  the  tail,  pressed  one  foot  against  the  fence,  and  pulled 
for  all  he  was  worth,  and  he  might  have  pulled  him  out  but  the 
fool  calf  did  not  seem  to  know  that  teacher  was  trying  to  help 
him  and  he  began  to  jump  around  like  a  flea  and  kick  like  a 
broncho.    He  kicked  teacher  on  the  shins  three  times  before  he 
could  let  loose  of  his  tail,  and  say!  the  way  teacher  scolded  that 
calf  in  Latin  was  a  caution,  but  that  did  not  help  any,  either, 
and  you'd  better  come  along  and  see  what  you  can  do  or  that 
calf  will  break  his  fool  neck."    So  I  went  along,  and  when  we 
came  to  the  school  yard  I  said  "Now,  boys,  which  was  here  first, 
this  fence  or  the  calf!"     "Why,  the  fence,  sir,"  they  replied. 
"Then,"  said  I,  "the  calf's  head  must  have  gone  through  the 
fence."  "Yes,"  they  said,  "we  saw  him  shove  his  fool  head 
through  the  fence."    "Then,"  said  I,  "if  his  head  came  through 
the  fence,  it  will  go  back  through  the  fence  the  same  way  it  came 
in,"  and  grasping  the  calf  by  the  nose  with  one  hand,  and  by 
an  ear  with  the  other,  I  twisted  his  head  sideways,  and  he  pulled 
it  out  himself.    Simultaneously  the  boys  exclaimed,  '  *  How  easy ; 
he  could  have  done  it  himself  if  he  had  known  how."    "Yes,"  I 
said,  "knowing  how  is  everything;  it  didn't  know  how,  but  then 
a  calf  is  not  supposed  to  know  very  much,  any  way,"  and  I 
plodded  back  to  my  plowing,  realizing  for  the  first  time  that  a 
man  might  be  highly  educated  in  some  things,  and  in  others 
know  no  more  than  a  calf.     Be  practical.     The  conclusion  of 
your  work  here  is  the  commencement  of  your  life  work.    Learn 
while  here  to  make  education  your  servant,  not  your  master. 
Forceful    and    masterly    in    all    his    activities,    Edward 
Creighton  was  ever  the  tender,  loving  husband,  and  kind,  char- 
itable,  Christian  gentleman.     He   amassed   a  fortune  without 
taint,  not  wrung  from  the  necessity  of  others,  but  from  the 
creation  of  new  industries  which  supplied  labor  to  thousands 
and  contributed  to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  mankind. 
Not  for  the  sake  of  a  fortune,  but  for  the  use  he  could  make  of 
it  in  building  up  and  developing  his    country,    in    alleviating 
poverty  and  distress,  and  advancing  the  cause  of  religion,  in 
which  he  had  an  abiding  faith.    With  the  money  flowing  in  from 
so  many  sources  he  established  banks  with  unerring  judgment 
and  unqualified  success.    In  the  midst  of  all  his  activities,  while 
yet  in  the  full  bloom  of  his  strong  and  vigorous  manhood,  the 
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summons  came,  the  cord  of  life  snapped,  the  golden  bowl  was 
broken,  and  Edward  Creighton  had  gone  on  his  first  and  last 
vacation.  The  summons  found  him  at  his  post  of  duty,  using 
the  talents  and  faculties  God  had  given  him,  and  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  w^ere  intended.  May  we  all  find  the  work  for 
which  we  are  intended,  and  may  we  never  wander  from  our  post 
of  duty. 

Edward  Creighton  died  in  1874,  at  the  early  age  of  54.  He 
only  lived  through  the  sowing  time;  he  did  not  wait  for  the 
gathering  of  the  harvest.  There  were  no  great  fortunes  in  1874, 
except  a  few  in  the  far  East  which  were  the  accumulation  of 
generations  and  in  a  country  already  developed.  In  1874  James 
J.  Hill  was  just  getting  a  start;  this  beautiful,  thriving  city  of 
Omaha  was  little  more  than  a  village;  the  problem  of  the  desert 
was  yet  unsolved;  the  great  fortunes  have  been  made  since 
that  time.  Edward  Creighton  had  sown  the  seed,  had  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  colossal  fortune,  and  could  he  have  been  spared 
for  the  gathering  of  the  harvest  and  for  the  building  and  devel- 
oping of  new  industries  with  his  many  sources  of  revenue,  and 
with  the  implicit  confidence  of  the  public  in  his  honesty  and 
integrity,  with  the  rounding  out  of  the  allotted  three  score  and 
ten,  he  would  have  stood  at  the  very  head  of  the  world's  finan- 
ciers and  philanthropists.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  Going,  as  he 
did,  with  the  fire  of  youth  still  undimmed  by  age,  stepping  with 
firm  and  elastic  tread  from  life  into  eternity,  he  must  ever  stand 
in  the  history  of  his  State  as  the  embodiment  of  strength  and 
power,  and  yet  a  character  in  which  strength  and  power  is 
blended  with  faith  and  hope,  and  love  and  charity — faith  in 
himself,  his  country,  and  his  religion ;  hope  for  the  present,  the 
future,  and  for  eternity;  and  love  and  charity  for  all  mankind. 
The  building  of  this  institution  was  his  plan.  He  knew  the 
necessity  of  education,  and  in  the  generosity  of  his  heart  he 
planned  the  building  and  endowing  of  a  university  whose  doors 
would  be  open  and  free  to  all.  He  was  denied  this  pleasure. 
Like  Moses  of  old,  he  died  in  sight  of  the  promised  land.  I  do 
not  understand  that  he  made  a  will  in  writing,  bequeathing 
money  to  this  institution;  I  do  not  know  that  he  had  any  definite 
plans  about  the  building  of  the  institution.  The  dear  wife  who 
survived  him  knew  his  will,  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  noble 
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and  generous  brother,  John  A.  Creighton,  upon  whose  worthy 
shoulders  the  mantle  of  Edward  Creighton  had  fallen,  this 
institution  was  built,  endowed  and  is  maintained. 

Nearly  all  that  I  have  said  about  Edward  Creighton  applies 
with  equal  force  to  John  A.  Creighton,  except  that  being  much 
younger,  he  had  greater  opportunities  and  less  hardships.  He 
was,  perhaps,  not  as  forceful,  but  better  educated  and  more 
polished,  and  was  equally  generous,  charitable  and  honest. 
Both  were  guided  by  their  moral  sense  of  duty.  Their  moral 
education  was  learned  at  the  knees  of  a  devout  Christian  mother 
and  through  the  teaching  of  their  religion,  which  recognizes  the 
necessity  of  a  moral  education,  the  development  of  the  moral 
nature  of  man  as  well  as  the  physical  and  mental,  and  of  the 
three,  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  is  of  the  most  importance. 
The  men  who  have  done  things  worth  while  in  the  history  of  the 
world  are  the  men  who  have  been  guided  by  their  moral  sense 
rather  than  by  physical  or  mental.  In  all  the  great  problems 
of  life  no  young  man  can  afford  to  take  any  but  the  moral  side. 
Get  on  the  moral  side ;  stay  on  the  moral  side ;  not  because  it  is 
popular,  but  because  it  is  right  and  because  it  is  a  sure  and  safe 
guide.  Both  were  devout  Christians,  never  ashamed  of  their 
religion,  always  faithful  to  its  teachings,  outspoken  but  never 
offensive  in  its  defense,  and  never  narrow,  for  their  charity 
extended  to  all  men.  The  things  which  we  unselfishly  do  for 
others  are  remembered,  and  not  the  things  which  we  do  for 
ourselves.  The  traits  of  character  which  we  do  admire  in 
Edward  and  John  Creighton,  the  traits  of  character  which  make 
them  immortal  in  the  history  of  this  institution  and  this  State 
are  the  traits  which  were  influenced  and  developed  by  their 
religion.  Their  benevolence,  their  many  acts  of  charity,  their 
amassing  fortunes  to  be  used  in  charitable  and  benevolent  work, 
their  unselfishness, — in  fact  the  things  that  they  did  for  others 
in  a  truly  Christian  spirit  is  the  best  evidence  that  they  loved 
God  with  their  whole  heart,  their  whole  soul  and  their  whole 
mind,  and  their  neighbors  as  themselves. 
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E  ARE  gathered  to-day,  my  friends  to  keep  the  memory 
of  the  Founders  of  our  University,  whose  benefac- 
tions have  made  possible  the  work  in  which  we  are 
engaged.  This  is  the  annual  observance  of  the  Church, 
whose  spirit  inspired  them  throughout  their  lives, 
and  particularly  in  their  resolve  to  establish  a  centre 
of  higher  education  and  culture  for  Omaha  and  its 
tributary  country. 

The  desire  and  hope  of  immortality  are  natural 
to  man,  and  they  have  found  expression  in  every  religion  worthy 
of  the  name,  which  has  gained  credence  in  the  long  history  of 
the  human  race.  The  attainment  of  life  eternal  is  the  aim  and 
essence  of  every  form  of  worship  which  rates  man  above  the 
brute,  and  values  the  spiritual  and  enduring  above  the  material 
and  transitory.  Every  dictate  of  reason  and  aspiration  of  the 
heart  points  out  that  this  life  cannot  be  the  term  of  being,  that 
another  ampler,  holier,  happier  existence  awaits  us  in  the  world 
to  come;  and  the  Christian,  building  on  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  and  the  promise  of  St.  Paul,  confidently  looks  forward 
to  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  "For  if  the  dead  rise  not  again, 
neither  is  Christ  risen  again;  and  if  Christ  be  not  risen  again, 
your  faith  is  vain,  for  you  are  yet  in  your  sins." 

But  in  addition  to  this  desire  of  glorious  immortality,  a 
natural  instinct  has  ever  led  the  great  and  the  good  to  struggle 
against  utter  oblivion  and  annihilation,  by  striving  for  a  partial 
existence  on  earth,  after  the  body  has  been  consigned  to  the 
grave.  It  was  the  desire  of  living  in  their  posterity  that 
prompted  the  renowned  deeds  of  the  founders  of  great  dynasties 
and  houses,  and  incited  the  emulation  of  their  descendants  to 
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hand  on  unimpaired  to  future  generations,  the  illustrious  name 
which  they  inherited. 

From  this  craving  for  earthly  immortality  springs  the 
desire  of  parenthood  in  the  breasts  of  men,  and  from  it  came 
Abraham's  appreciation  of  the  fatherhood  of  many  nations.  It 
was  also  the  wish  to  enrich  coming  ages  with  their  garnered 
treasures  of  truth  that  impelled  the  great  minds  of  the  past  to 
found  the  famous  schools  of  philosophy  and  culture.  This  was 
an  inspiring  motive  of  Aristotle,  as  he  walked  about  with  his 
groups  of  disciples  in  the  groves  of  the  Lyceum,  and  of  Zeno 
as  he  taught  in  the  painted  porch  of  the  Agora  at  Athens. 

When  the  blind  bard  of  Chios  wandered  about,  singing  his 
heroic  measures  to  enraptured  audiences,  did  he  not  with  finely- 
attuned  ear  hear  distant  echoes  of  that  applause,  which  was 
ever  to  keep  resounding  down  the  corridors  of  time.  Horace,  in 
committing  a  book  of  odes  to  the  public,  prophesied  his  own 
immortality  and  crowned  himself  in  anticipation  with  Delphic 
laurel. 

"Exegi  monumentum  aere  perennius,"  "I  have  builded  a 
monument  more  lasting  than  bronze,  higher  than  the  regal 
pyramids,  indestructible  by  flood  or  storm  or  the  flight  of  time. 
*  *  *  I  shall  not  wholly  die;  for  a  part  of  me  shall  escape 
the  tomb." 

Truly  was  his  prophecy  fulfilled,  and  his  expectation 
to  live  in  fame  as  long  as  the  Capitol  in  Rome  would 
endure,  more  than  verified;  for  while  dulcet  numbers  retain 
their  power  to  charm  the  heart,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  sweet 
singer  of  the  Sabine  farm  will  ever  want  an  audience. 

To  live  in  fame  and  story  is  then  a  natural  desire  of  the 
heart;  but,  as  to  benefit  our  kind  during  life  is  the  most  generous 
of  impulses,  so,  to  prolong  our  deeds  of  philanthropy  and 
charity  after  death  is  the  highest  form  of  posthumous  renown. 
Is  it  not  a  very  real  prolongation  of  existence  so  to  act  in  the 
flesh,  that  our  good  deeds  remain  active  and  beneficent  to 
mankind,  when  the  heart  that  called  them  forth  no  longer  beats? 
The  great  benefactors  of  the  world  did  not  cease  to  act  when 
they  ceased  to  breathe.  St.  Thomas,  the  patron  of  schools,  is 
probably  as  potent  and  energizing  a  force  today  in  his  direction 
of  Christian  theology,  as  when  he  dwelt  upon  earth.     Are  not 
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the  great  founders  of  religious  orders,  Benedict  and  Francis 
and  Dominic  and  Ignatius  still  living  amongst  us,  in  the  spirit 
and  manifold  works  of  their  sons? 

The  founders  of  our  University,  too,  must  be  ranked  with 
those  who  so  lived  and  acted  during  their  earthly  career  as  to 
survive  in  the  work  which  they  planned  and  inaugurated.  They 
realized,  what  is  hidden  from  obtuse  minds,  that  wealth  is  a 
fiduciary  trust,  bestowed  by  God  on  the  few  not  for  their  own 
self -gratification  or  glorification,  but  for  the  benefit  and  advan- 
tage of  the  many.  To  pile  up  ingots  with  no  ulterior  design 
than  to  see  them  grow  into  a  sordid  hoard  is  the  act  of  a 
weak  or  warped  intellect;  to  waste  riches  on  the  other  hand  in 
extravagance  or  dissipation  is  a  worse  abuse,  which  serves  but 
"to  pamper  luxury  and  thin  mankind. " 

But  wealth  judiciously  expended  in  uplifting  one's  fellow 
men,  in  securing  to  them  spiritual  or  corporal  benefits,  is  a 
benison  both  to  giver  and  recipient  alike.  And  scarce  a  nobler 
or  mere  beneficial  work  of  charity  could  have  been  chosen  by 
our  founders  than  the  endowment  of  a  Christian  institution  of 
higher  learning.  "Why?"  you  will  ask.  Because  knowledge, 
scholarship,  and  learning  are  akin  to  godliness,  and  necessary 
adjuncts  of  it,  if  Christianity  would  hold  its  own  against  the 
many  foes  that  encompass  it.  "Choose  knowledge  rather  than 
gold"  says  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  "For  wisdom  is  better  than 
all  the  most  precious  things;  and  whatsoever  may  be  desired 
cannot  be  compared  to  it."  The  home  of  the  arts 'and  the 
sciences  is  the  temple  of  Truth,  where  she  receives  the  worship 
of  her  votaries,  and  to  whom  she  speaks  in  language  understood 
only  by  the  initiated. 

But  as  only  the  favored  few  can  enter  this  temple,  and 
Truth  would  be  known  to  all,  she  so  fascinates  and  compels  her 
worshippers,  as  to  make  them  herald  her  charms  afar  and  draw 
others  to  become  proselytes  of  her  service.  The  college  man 
then,  in  return  for  what  he  has  received,  is  expected  ever  to  be 
the  standard  bearer  of  truth,  her  champion  and  knight-errant. 

He  must  go  out,  and  mingling  with  the  sons  of  men,  become 
a  leader  to  guide  them  along  the  way  of  probity  and  wisdom. 
Who  should  be  better  fitted  to  direct  the  destinies  of  State,  to 
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pilot  a  nation  safely  through  the  shoals  of  dishonor  and  danger, 
than  one  who  has  been  trained  to  wisdom  and  schooled  in 
judgment? 

And  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  in  passing  that  there  would 
seem  to  be  especial  need  at  the  present  day  for  able  and  forceful 
leadeis.  In  an  age  of  freedom  and  initiative,  when  wide  oppor- 
tunities that  may  be  used  or  abused  lie  thickly  strewn  about, 
when  the  people  have  the  responsibility  of  making  the  laws  and 
seeing  that  they  are  enforced,  when  many  are  struggling  to  be 
reformers  and  improvers  of  social  and  political  institutions 
and  conditions,  and  the  democracy  are  chafing  under  disabilities 
partly  inherited  and  partly  new  risen,  there  is  great  danger  of 
going  a  little  too  fast  in  reform  movement,  a  possibility  of 
uprooting  the  good  with  the  evil,  of  displacing  liberty  by  license 
or  tyranny. 

This  would  appear  to  be  a  very  real  danger  today,  not  only 
in  our  own  country,  but  throughout  the  world.  No  nation  in 
this  or  any  other  time  can  continue  to  be  great  and  free,  unless 
its  leaders,  the  men  who  form  and  control  public  opinion,  have 
capacity,  strength  and  integrity.  Such  were  the  founders  of 
our  republic,  and  such  must  be  the  men  who  will  guide  our 
nation  in  the  future.  Woe  to  that  people,  whose  rulers  are 
blind  leaders  of  the  blind.  It  is  doomed  to  early  decay  and 
extinction.  Clear  minds  and  strong  hearts  are  needed  by  our 
country  at  this  juncture  and  it  has  a  right  to  look  to  our  Chris- 
tian colleges  for  them. 

A  college  or  university  then  must  spread  truth  and  develop 
leaders  of  thought  and  action.  These  are  its  proper  functions, 
and  these  purposes  the  founders  of  our  University  had  in  view. 

If  we,  professors  and  students,  are  true  to  the  principles 
which  guided  our  benefactors,  act  up  to  their  ideals,  and  make 
good  use  of  the  opportunities  given  us,  it  can  truly  be  said  that 
they  whom  we  honor  will  still  live  in  us  and  our  work,  still 
survive  in  the  efforts  we  make  to  perfect  ourselves  and  bring 
men  nearer  to  God. 


l^s^SS: 


SERVICE 

A.  H.  Bigelow,  B.  S.,  LL.  B. 


T  ALWAYS  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  participate  in 
the  graduating  exercises  of  a  class  of  young  people, 
whether  from  high  school,  college,  professional  school 
or  university.  An  occasion  such  as  this  is  of  more 
than  ordinary  significance.  Not  so  much  to  the 
public,  although  it  means  much  to  the  community  to 
have  our  schools  furnish  for  it  an  ever  increasing 
number  of  educated,  self-reliant,  well-poised  men 
and  women,  but  to  the  individual,  it  stands  for 
achievement  and  its  first  public  recognition.  For  despite  the 
probability  that  there  are  a  few  drifters  in  each  class,  gradua- 
tion is  the  result  of  work — of  sustained,  well  thought-out  effort. 
To  the  few,  and  fortunately  only  the  few,  graduation  is 
sought  for  itself  alone — it  is  the  end.  Pompous  and  pampered 
egotism  feels  that  greatness  is  already  achieved,  and  the  victim 
of  arrested  development  demands  homage  upon  its  supposed 
arrival  in  the  world  of  educated  men. 

But  those  who  have  really  worked,  realize  that  graduation 
marks  but  the  getting  ready  to  work,  a  commencement  in  its 
fullest  sense. 

Hitherto,  the  community  has  been  serving  them,  and  now 
they  begin  to  serve  the  community.  For  success  in  life  is  meas- 
ured by  the  service  we  render,  and  this  is  equally  true  as  one's 
success  in  his  profession  or  in  the  amassing  of  great  wealth. 
For  while  it  is  certain  that  a  life  of  real  service  is  the  highest 
ideal,  it  is  equally  true  that  a  life  of  real  service  pays  best  as 
you  go  along,  and  we  must,  after  all,  consider  what  pays. 
Serving  one's  self  is  most  commendable,  if  it  doesn't  end  with 
self.  Serving  others  is  desirable,  if  its  sole  purpose  is  not  self 
seeking.    But  service  to  others,  even  though  intending  to  benefit 
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one's  self,  if  what  one  gains  in  power  and  wealth  is  dedicated 
to  further  serve  society,  is  the  best  philosophy  of  life  and  as 
well  the  surest  road  to  competence. 

You  have  chosen  your  field  of  effort.  The  profession  of 
pharmacy  is  distinctly  a  vocation  of  service  to  human  kind. 
For  success,  I  need  not  tell  you,  there  must  be  equipment,  the 
knowledge  and  the  art  of  your  calling,  imagination,  for  one 
must  foresee  the  people's  needs,  honesty  and  absolute  reliability, 
for  it  never  has  been  as  true  as  it  is  to-day  that  "honesty  is  the 
best  policy." 

But  more  than  all  else  real  success  depends  on  the  motive 
and  the  kind  of  success  desired.  Is  it  merely  to  sell  more 
drugs?  Is  it  merely  the  amassing  of  wealth?  Some  may  only 
succeed  in  money  getting  by  creating  a  desire,  regardless  of 
need ;  by  taking  advantage  of  the  ignorant  or  preying  upon  their 
credulity  or  superstition.  Of  such  are  the  quacks  in  medicine, 
the  patent  medicine  and  nostrum  purveyors  in  pharmacy  and 
the  pettifoggers  in  law. 

Some  see  the  path  of  success  to  money  getting  by  minis- 
tering to  the  wants  as  well  as  the  needs  of  the  public.  They  look 
on  the  public  much  as  Carlyle  did,  who  described  England  as 
four  millions  of  people — mostly  fools.  They  act  on  the  theory 
of  Barnum  that  the  public  likes  to  be  humbugged.  There  are 
many  eminently  respectable  and  successful  stores  built  on  this 
plan;  prosperous  in  appearance  and  prosperous  in  income. 
Their  owner's  art  is  to  study  the  people  and  to  anticipate  their 
foibles. 

But  the  trained  expert  from  Christian  schools  has  a  broader 
vision. 

He  sees  that  men  have  and  men  may  win  success  on  a 
higher  plane.  He  discovers  that  the  old  order  is  changing — that 
with  higher  intelligence  and  opinion — with  a  profounder  under- 
standing of  the  profession  itself  and  its  possibilities,  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  success — even  of  the  money  making  kind — is 
a  real  service  to  mankind — a  study  of  their  needs,  as  well  as  of 
their  desires. 
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Not  that  he  will  not  supply  their  wants,  but  that  he  will 
do  his  part  in  bringing  about  the  time  when  the  public  will  more 
nearly  desire  what  it  really  needs.  He  sees  that  it  is  only  the 
narrow  minded — the  short  sighted  who  see  in  such  real  service, 
a  menace  to  business,  a  lessening  of  receipts.  To  such  it  may 
mean  just  that,  and  bankruptcy.  But  to  those  of  larger  vision, 
it  means  the  uplifting  of  the  business,  the  dignifying  of  the 
profession,  higher  class  of  service.  And  with  that  there  always 
comes  a  greater  remuneration,  as  in  all  other  fields  of  human 
endeavor.  The  world  stands  ready  as  always  to  pay  well  for 
real  value — and  pharmacy  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  But  aside 
from  mere  financial  returns,  thus  made  more  certain,  there  is 
a  consciousness  of  greater  service  rendered,  of  duty  better  done, 
of  hope  encouraged  and  of  human  needs  relieved ;  a  conviction 
that  your  profession  is  not  merely  an  avocation,  a  pursuit, 
but  a  vocation,  a  calling;  that  you  have  entered  it  not  merely 
to  make  a  living — all  that,  and  more — to  make  a  life. 

Thus  interpreted,  thus  ennobled,  the  every  day  details  of 
the  compounding  laboratory,  of  stock  selection  and  purchase, 
of  store  management  and  salesmanship,  of  accounting  and  policy 
determining,  are  but  means  to  a  higher  end,  are  but  steps  to  a 
longed-for  goal.  Freed  from  the  clogging  and  the  mire  of 
greed  and  narrow  selfishness,  the  daily  grind  will  become  a 
labor  of  love,  a  joy  and  a  blessing. 

I  wish  for  you,  that  the  pursuit  of  your  chosen  life-work 
will  thus  be  and  remain  a  service  of  pleasure  as  well  as  of  profit, 
of  satisfaction  as  well  as  of  ledger  balances,  of  high  resolve  and 
noble  endeavor ;  that  the  daily  toil  and  hourly  duty  will  be  for 
you  a  never  ending  delight. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  school  boy,  who  could  not  take  his 
daily  duty  seriously  and  somehow  could  not  master  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  daily  spelling  lesson.  Kept  after  school  by  a 
determined  and  self-sacrificing  school  ma'am  and  told  he  could 
not  go  home  until  he  could  not  only  spell  but  frame  into  a  correct 
sentence  the  refractory  word,  its  difficulties  baffled  him  and 
the  hours  sped  on. 

As  waning  day  brought  early  dusk  into  the  school  room,  his 
eye  brightened  and  his  hand  went  up.    With  grateful  hope  the 
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teacher  bade  him  try  again.  "D-e,  de — l-i-g-h-t,  light,  delight* ' 
and  then  the  sentence.  "It  is  getting  dark,  turn  on  de  light.* ' 
The  delight  which  comes  from  the  pursuit  of  pharmacy  is 
determined  as  in  other  callings  by  the  amount  of  light  turned 
on — doing  the  work  in  the  light  of  fullest  publicity,  doing  only 
such  work  as  may  well  be  done  in  the  broadest  daylight ;  doing 
it  in  the  light  of  the  last  and  best  knowledge  that  science  can 
offer  and  in  the  divine  light  of  highest  service  to  our  fellow  men. 


3m 


"BROTHERS-IN-LAW" 

*William  P.  Gurlev. 


E  TOASTMASTEE,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  in  a  little  different  position  than  the  toast- 
master  as  he  announced  his  feelings  when  he  opened 
these  ceremonies.  He  said  that  after  having  accepted 
the  invitation  to  preside  when  he  stood  here  and 
looked  into  the  faces  of  this  audience  and  saw  what 
an  audience  it  was  that  he  was  to  speak  to,  he  realized 
that  there  had  been  great  temerity  on  his  part  in 
accepting  the  invitation.  Now  I  feel  entirely  different 
from  that.  When  I  look  into  the  faces  of  the  men  around  this 
table  I  realize  that  in  the  years  past  I  have  talked  to  them  a 
hundred  times  or  more  and  feel  that  the  temerity  is  theirs  and 
not  mine.     (Laughter). 

A  very  hearty  welcome  was  extended  by  the  toastmaster  as 
I  remember  it  to  the  members  of  the  bench,  members  of  the  bar, 
members  of  the  press,  but  he  forgot  also  to  speak  of  the  county 
judge  and  justices  of  the  peace  who  are  present,  (Laughter)  and 
in  behalf  of  all  of  these  illustrious  people  I  desire  to  thank  you 
for  the  hearty  welcome. 

I  notice  also  that  one  of  the  speakers  referred  to  the  fact 
that,  when  the  students  first  entered  the  school,  they  entered 
with  an  open  and  child-like  mind  and  the  thought  that  occurred  to 
me  when  I  realized  that  I  had  to  say  something  here  tonight 
was  the  hope  that  most  of  the  gentlemen  around  the  table 
tonight  were  freshmen.  I  like  to  speak  to  men  not  only  with 
an  open  but  with  a  child-like  mind.  It  is  so  much  easier  for  the 
speaker.  (Laughter).  One  of  the  speakers  spoke  of  the  fact 
that  while  you  were  yet  young  students  presently,  somewhere 
along  the  course  of  your  education  the  freshness  had  been 
brushed  off.  As  I  look  around  these  tables  tonight  I  see  here 
the  members  of  the  Douglas  County  Bench — men  whom  I  knew 
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more  than  thirty  years  ago,  when  boys  they  were  just  as  young 
as  you  are  tonight — young  and  fresh.  (Laughter  and  applause). 
Alas,  Mr.  Toastmaster,  they  are  young  no  longer.  (Laughter 
and  applause).  If  my  young  friend  Mitchell  can  do  as  well  as 
he  did  "adrift"  on  the  sea  of  knowledge,  I  was  wondering  what 
he  would  do  when  he  gained  a  few  years  of  experience.  And  I 
was  very  much  interested  also  in  one  of  the  beautiful  tributes 
which  one  of  the  speakers  paid  to  the  dawn  of  the  Bull  Moose 
party — but  I  am  a  little  hard  of  hearing  and  I  want  to  ask  him 
(turns  to  speaker) — when  you  spoke  of  the  Bull  Moose  party, 
did  you  say  "dawn"  or  "done!"  (Laughter  and  great 
applause). 

I  had  not  intended  to  tell  a  story  tonight,  but  one  of  my 
friends  here  related  several  which  he  said  he  had  heard  in  the 
college  and  I  think  some  of  the  young  men  might  be  interested 
in  a  story  which,  while  it  is  a  story,  happens  to  be  true.  Some- 
thing more  than  thirty  years  ago  I  went  up  in  the  court  house 
where  Judge  Wakeley  was  on  the  bench  and  he  had  before  him 
an  old  darky  who  had  committed  some  offense.  Judge  Wakeley 
questioned  him.  "Have  you  got  a  lawyer!"  "No,  sir."  "Do 
you  want  a  lawyer!"  "Yes.  sir."  Judges  English  and  TroupT 
who  were  then  young  men  actively  engaged  in  practice,  were 
in  the  room.  "Well,"  said  Judge  Wakeley,  "here  in  the  court 
room  are  two  young  attorneys — this  is  Mr.  English  and  this  is 
Mr.  Troup — and  there  is  Mr.  Estelle  who  is  just  now  out  in  the 
hall,  but  who  will  be  back  in  a  few  minutes.  You  can  have  any 
one  of  them  that  you  wish,  to  defend  you."  The  darky  looked  at 
Mr.  Troup  and  then  at  Mr.  English.  "Judge,"  he  said,  "I 
guess  I  will  take  Mr.  Estelle."    (Laughter  and  applause). 

When  Mr.  Pratt  came  to  see  me  some  ten  days  or  more  ago 
and  asked  me  if  I  would  come  here  tonight  and  make  a  little 
talk  he  said  l '  You  can  choose  your  own  subject. "  So  I  prepared 
one  of  the  pandects  Justinian  and  the  Code  Napoleon.  It  is 
up  at  my  house  now.  But  I  happened  to  pick  up  a  paper  and 
saw  that  I  was  to  speak  here  tonight  and  that  my  subject  was 
"Brothers-in-Law."  I  dont'  know  where  that  subject  came 
from,  but  it  is  just  as  good  as  any  other. 

So,    my  dear    brothers-in-law  and    my  near-brothers-in- 
law,  and  my  near,  dear  sisters-in-law,  (Laughter  and  applause) 
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I  always  feel  at  home  when  I  am  in  an  assembly  of  lawyers  and 
when  I  am  called  upon  to  talk — principally,  perhaps,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  the  only  place  I  ever  hear  the  lawyers  well 
spoken  of.  Bnt,  whatever  may  be  onr  frailties  or  our  weak- 
nesses, gentlemen,  we  never  sink  so  low  as  to  speak  ill  of  our- 
selves, and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  certain  amount  of  brag 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  good  taste.    I  mean  that. 

Character  is  founded  on  self  respect,  and  self  respect  is 
very  generally  founded  upon  what  men  know  they  ought  to  be 
and  strive  to  be,  rather  than  upon  what  thejr  do.  Ideals  sought 
after,  .^nged  for,  and  striven  for,  this,  my  esteemed  friends,  is 
what  fills  our  world  with  music,  gives  grace  to  the  dawn  and 
lends  beauty  to  the  stars  and  gives  dignity  and  hope  to  human 
life.  And  why  shouldn't  we  brag  a  little  about  ourselves  when 
our  sole  purpose  is  to  lift  ourselves  into  a  state  of  exaltation, 
so  that  we  may  draw  inspiration  for  the  battle  of  the  next  day — 
for  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  next  hour! 

This  question  of  brag — why  brag  is  not  only  a  habit — it  is 
a  national  asset.  I  propose  to  show  you  that  it  is.  Some  of  the 
gentlemen  around  the  table  here,  my  friends,  remember  the  old- 
fashioned  Fourth  of  July  celebration  of  our  boyhood  days,  when 
we  used  to  go  out  from  the  village  to  the  grove — the  town  used 
to  flock  out  there — the  farmer  and  his  daughter  came  there,  and 
the  prominent  citizens  of  the  town  used  to  sit  upon  the  platform 
and  we  would  all  gather  around  breathlessly  to  hear  the  orator 
of  the  day. .  He  would  arise  and  deliver  an  oration  that  was 
nothing  but  brag  from  start  to  finish  about  our  country  and  its 
marvelous  achievements.  My  friends,  when  he  talked  you  would 
have  thought  that  this  whole  universe  was  prepared  by  the 
Architect  of  the  Heavens  to  be  a  stupendous  setting  for  America 
and  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  and  as  we  listened  to  him  we 
always  reveled  in  an  ecstacy  of  glory.  Of  course,  we  knew  all 
the  time  that  he  was  bragging.  If  we  had  submitted  his  speech 
to  a  cold  test  of  analysis  we  would  have  split  ourselves  with 
laughter,  but  we  weren't  foolish  enough  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind.  We  took  his  speech  as  it  came  from  the  brain  of  that 
man,  and  got  the  thrill  and  the  pleasure  and  we  swelled  up  with 
our  pride  and  went  home  better  men  for  having  heard  it. 
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And  so  we,  as  lawyers,  have  a  right  to  brag  about  ourselves, 
to  brag  about  our  profession,  brag  about  the  glories  and  achieve- 
ments of  our  profession  and  we  will  be  better  men  for  doing  it. 

There  is  another  reason  why  it  behooves  us  to  brag  occa- 
sionally, and  that  is  in  order  that  we  may  protect  ourselves  from 
a  sort  of  general  assault.  I  sometimes  think  that  there  is  a 
conspiracy  on  the  part  of  organized  society  against  the  lawyer. 
Men  individually  speak  of  us  lawyers  individually,  very  kindly 
— sometimes  very  highly — but  when  they  discuss  us  as  a  profes- 
sion in  the  mass  their  speech  is  bitter  and  contemptuous,  and  I 
have  sometimes  wondered  whether  that  was  because  there  was 
some  radical  defect  in  the  profession  and  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  that  is  not  so.  I  know  that  we  have  among  us 
our  weak  and  our  frail  brothers  just  as  every  profession  has — 
just  as  every  other  business  has,  but  in  no  greater  proportion, 
and  I  remember,  also,  that  the  relation  of  lawyer  and  client  is 
close  and  confidential  and  many  times  sacred,  and  I  remember 
that  the  instances  are  rare  when  that  confidence  is  ever  abused. 
So  what  is  the  reason!  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
reason  lies  in  this:  That  the  great  majority  of  the  community 
look  upon  the  lawyers  as  men  who  live  by  their  wits,  who  are 
neither  laborers  nor  capitalists — they  look  upon  them  with 
suspicion  as  the  advance  agents  of  controversy — as  the  foment- 
ers  of  litigation — as  the  stirrers  up  of  trouble. 

Now,  you  take  the  average  business  man.  A  lawyer  rep- 
resents him  faithfully,  carries  him  safely  and  faithfully  through 
a  sea  of  trouble  into  a  haven  of  safety.  He  pays  his  fee  reluc- 
tantly. Why?  Because  the  average  business  man  and  the 
average  laborer,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  is  a  materialist. 
When  they  pay  out  their  money  they  expect  to  get  something 
tangible — something  that  they  can  lay  their  hands  upon — touch. 
You  are  called  upon  to  defend  a  prominent  merchant  against  an 
unjust  demand  for  large  damages.  You  save  his  reputation, 
clear  his  name,  protect  his  business,  and  you  bring  back  to  him 
peace  of  mind.  You  obtain  for  him  justice.  What  of  it? 
Well,  from  the  materialist's  stand-point  there  is  nothing  much 
you  have  done  to  receive  pay  for.  Now,  here  is  another  thing: 
Society  at  large  regards  the  lawyer  from  an  economic  stand- 
point that  he  does  not  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  the  world. 
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That  is  the  view.  Now,  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  artificially  that 
may  be  true,  but  fundamentally  it  is  false.  For  centuries  before 
Columbus  sailed  the  unknown  seas  and  in  the  light  of  the  early 
dawn  saw  the  golden  sands  of  San  Salvador,  this  continent  lay 
here — teeming  with  the  roaming  millions  of  the  Indians;  its 
valleys,  its  hills,  its  mountains  packed  with  gold,  silver,  copper 
and  coal,  with  a  potential  wealth  greater  than  the  fabled  wealth 
of  Ormus  or  of  Ind,  and  yet  from  the  commercial  standpoint 
did  not  add  one  iota  to  the  wealth  of  America.  You  must  have 
organized  society,  you  must  have  justice,  law,  security  and 
order,  upon  which  to  base  material  wealth  as  a  commercial  asset. 
Commercialism  is  founded  upon  civilization.  Civilization  is 
founded  upon  law.  The  law  is  a  more  important  factor  in  our 
national  life  than  many  of  these  gentlemen  wot,  and  it  is  to 
me,  and  I  believe  to  every  man  around  this  table,  a  source  of 
pride  that  these  very  gentlemen  who  are  so  reluctant  to  accord 
us  a  place  of  worth  in  the  economy  of  modern  civilization  are 
at  least  agreed  on  one  great  historical  fact  that  the  greatest  man 
America  ever  produced — the  foremost  factor  of  modern 
democracy — one  of  the  most  colossal  of  all  ages — was  Abraham 
Lincoln,  our  "brother-in-law."     (Great  applause.) 

In  commercial  life  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  failure,  but  be- 
cause he  divested  himself — threw  off  as  the  dust  from  his 
clothes — of  the  material  surroundings  of  his  era,  attuned  himself 
to  moral  environment  and  with  the  fidelity  of  the  lawyer  became 
an  evangelist  of  justice,  wrought  mightily  for  men — because  of 
this  "his  name  and  glory  cling  to  all  high  places  like  a  golden 
cloud  forever. "     (Applause.) 

The  routine  work  of  the  lawyer  is  counsel  in  the  office  and 
the  trial  of  lawsuits  in  the  court,  but  he  has  a  higher  calling 
which  he  must  follow  if  he  is  to  justify  his  profession.  The 
lawyer,  as  has  been  suggested  by  my  young  friend  here  tonight, 
always  has  been  and  always  will  be  a  quasi-public  man.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  he  holds  office  or  aspires  to  office 
he  is  a  quasi-public  man  and  the  integrity  of  the  court — the 
integrity  of  the  Government  itself — is  largely  in  his  keeping. 
We,  as  lawyers,  by  training  and  education  know  that  a  democracy 
without  restraint  or  limit  is  not  a  democracy.  That  if  we  are 
to  have  liberty  rather  than  license  we  must  have  a  constitution. 
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either  written  or  unwritten,  which  prescribes  not  only  the  rights 
of  the  majority,  but  also  the  rights  of  the  minority.  That  we 
must  have  courts  to  protect  those  rights  when  they  are  invaded, 
with  power  to  enforce  their  decrees.  (Applause.)  I  am  not 
here  to  talk  politics,  but  I  must  say  that  there  are  some  men 
who  are  too  much  inclined  to  take  the  position  that  a  bill  of 
rights  in  a  federal  constitution  can  be  repealed  with  the  same 
facility  as  a  city  ordinance.  And  such  a  man  has  no  con- 
ception of  stable  government.     (Applause.) 

So  let  me  here  tonight  tell  you  I  have  an  abiding  faith — 
as  abiding  a  faith  as  any  man  within  the  sound  of  my  voice, 
in  the  ultimate  wisdom  and  good  sense  of  the  American  people, 
but  I  say  this,  as  a  matter  of  history,  that  when  liberty  was  in 
jeopardy  the  lawyer  always  played  his  part  and  played  it  well. 
(Great  applause.) 

We  are  entering  upon  a  new  era  which  some  modern  pub- 
licists term  "A  New  Freedom."  I  have  made  some  little  in- 
vestigations into  this  new  propaganda,  and  I  have  discovered 
that  what  they  call  "  freedom "  is  not  new,  and  what  they  call 
"new"  is  not  freedom,"  and  I  believe  that  the  historian  of 
the  future  will  record  of  the  American  lawyer  of  today,  that 
he  stood  with  his  mind  open  to  the  light — ready  to  advance 
every  truth,  and  that  he  stood  as  he  ever  will  stand — even  to 
the  death — for  liberty,  but  for  liberty  regulated  by  law. 
(Vigorous  and  protracted  applause.) 


MRS.  MARY  LUCRETIA  CREIGHTON, 
Wife  of  Edward  Crcighton. 


MRS.  SARAH  EMILY  CREIGHTON, 
Wife  of  John  A.  Creighton. 


HON.  JOHN  BURKE,  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  Principal  Speaker, 
Founders'  Day  Banquet. 
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W™  the  Editors 


Forty  years  ago  Edward  Creigliton  died 
THE  FOUNDERS.        at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty. 

Four  years  later,  or  to  be  exact,  on 
September  26,  1878,  Creigliton  College  of  Arts  was  opened 
for  the  free  education  of  young  men,  regardless  of  color,  race, 
social  position  or  creed.  Between  these  two  events  there  may 
seem,  to  the  casual  observer,  to  be  little  connection,  the  more 
so  if  upon  a  slight  investigation  he  finds  that  Mr.  Creighton 
died  without  a  will;  but  as  the  examination  proceeds,  it  will 
appear  that  Mr.  Creighton  was  survived  by  a  devoted  wife 
to  whom  in  his  lifetime  he  had  often  expressed  a  desire  to  found 
a  free  college  for  boys.  At  liberty  to  do  with  her  husband's 
fortune  as  she  wished,  not  restricted  by  any  legal  obligation, 
Mrs.  Creighton  chose  to  carry  out  his  desire  and  in  her  will 
provided  $100,000  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  free 
college  for  young  men. 

How  puny  the  institution  was  in  the  beginning  is  evident 
from  this  that  the  highest  class  was  the  Sixth  Reader  Class 
and  even  for  this  elementary  instruction  there  were  not  enough 
pupils  to  take  all  of  one  teacher's  time.  However,  with  the 
rapid  growth  of  enrollment  more  and  more  advanced  students 
applied  and  in  1891  the  first  degrees  were  conferred,  among 
the  recipients  being  Bishop  McGovern,  now  of  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming.  From  that  date  to  the  present,  the  story  of  Creigh- 
ton University  has  been  full  of  achievement,  which  promises 
even  larger  results  in  the  future. 

There  are  few  people  hereabouts  who  knew  either  Edward 
Creighton  or  his  esteemed  wife  and  these  noble  founders  of 
the  institution  may  therefore  he  said  to  belong  to  history. 
Fortunately  there  are  still  many  residents  of  this  vicinity  who 
knew  Count  John  A.  Creighton,  but  though  his  memory  may 
be  said  to  be  fresher,  there  are  thousands  of  people  in  this  part 
of  the  country  who  have  never  heard  the  story  of  his  life — 
there  are  many  students  in  the  University  to  whom  he  is  merely 
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the  Founders'  Day  celebration  this  year  should  be  graced  with 
the  presence  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  himself 
a  pioneer  like  the  Creighton  brothers,  and  a  westerner  who  by 
dint  of  native  ability  and  prodigious  industry,  won  his  way  to 
the  forefront,  not  only  in  North  Dakota  (where  he  twice  served 
as  governor),  but  of  .the  United  States  as  well,  having  been 
prominently  mentioned  prior  to  the  last  democratic  nomination 
for  the  high  place  of  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  With  such 
a  guest  as  principal  speaker,  and  such  a  gathering  of  reprsenta- 
tive  men  as  come  annually  to  these  commendable  exercises,  it  is 
easy  to  say  that  this  year's  celebration  was  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  its  purpose,  the  challenging  of  public  opinion  to  the 
fact  that  the  Creightons  were  extraordinary  men  who  wrought 
extraordinarily  well. 

The  story  of  their  lives  is  too  long  to  be  narrated  here 
but  even  he  who  runs  may  read  of  their  splendid  achievements 
for  education  and  humanity  if  he  but  notices  the  magnificent 
buildings  which  they  constructed  for  the  enlightenment  of 
human  ignorance  and  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering.  Time 
may,  perhaps,  bury  under  its  heavy  weight  the  details  of  their 
lives,  but  time  ought  never  to  efface  the  splendor  of  their  glory 
as  viewed  in  the  things  they  did  for  their  fellowmen.  To  them 
the  generous  benefactor  of  the  institution,  a  sort  of  nebulous 
entity,  without  fixed  form,  figure  or  personality,  yet  he  is  dead 
only  seven  years. 

It  is  therefore  fitting  that  at  least  once  a  year  the  Uni- 
versity should  set  a  day  apart  for  the  proper  commemoration 
of  these  two  illustrious  men  and  their  noble  wives.  It  is  fitting, 
too,  that  the  exercises  should  be  not  only  religious  in  character 
but  public  as  well,  for  they  belonged  in  a  peculiar  way  to  the 
whole  people  of  the  middle  West.  Their  fortune  was  expended 
without  stint,  for  the  public  welfare,  and  the  public  may  well 
pause  to  reflect  upon  the  far-reaching  benefactions  of  these 
sincere  givers  in  whose  minds  there  was  no  thought  of  self 
advancement  other  than  gifts. 

Since,  therefore,  the  public  is  so  vitally  concerned  in  the 
Creightons  and  their  institution,  it  was  eminently  proper  that 
wealth  meant  added  opportunity,  not  for  personal  gratification, 
but  for  service,  and  true  to  their  finer  feelings  they  eagerly 
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availed  themselves  of  the  chances  to  be  helpful.  As  Mr.  Burke 
in  his  address  well  said,  Edward  Creighton  died  before  the 
harvest  had  come  and  had  he  been  spared  until  he  attained  his 
four  score  years  and  ten,  his  fortune  would  have  been  colossal. 
Perhaps  this  might  have  added  to  the  number  of  those  who 
knew  him,  at  least  by  name,  but  it  could  not  have  added  one 
jot  to  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  now  rightly  held  by  all  who 
have  learned  the  story  of  his  life.  John  A.  Creighton  attained 
a  ripe  old  age  and  his  life  went  out  in  the  certainty  of  that 
happiness  which  comes  from  a  long  life  filled  with  deeds  of 
kindness,  but  had  he  remained  with  us  twice  his  alloted  span, 
our  sense  of  gratitude  could  scarcely  have  been  more  deeply 
aroused,  for  in  the  days  which  were  he  gave  undisputed  proof 
of  a  nobility  of  character,  a  breadth  of  sympathy  and  a  far- 
reaching  affection  which  must  ever  make  us  turn  to  his  memory, 
not  merely  with  respect  but  with  fondness  and  devotion  increas- 
ing as  we  realize  the  better  how  well  he  wrought. 

It  is  fitting  then  that  Founders'  Day  should  be  celebrated 
each  year  and  that  the  University  as  a  whole  should  pause  in 
its  labors  to  tell  again  the  story  of  unselfishness,  of  devotion 
to  high  ideals,  of  noble  service  for  fellowmen,  as  exemplified  in 
the  lives  and  achievements  of  those  whom  she  rejoices  to  call 
the  Founders. 

Every  friend  and  well-wisher  of 
ENROLLMENT  GROWS.       the   University   will   be   glad    to 

know  that  its  enrollment  has  now 
passed  the  eleven  hundred  mark,  though  it  was  only  last  year 
that  the  one  thousand  was  reached.  It  is  a  source  of  gratifica- 
tion, too,  that  the  advance  in  numbers  is  not  confined  to  any 
particular  department,  but  is  general,  thus  indicating  that  the 
whole  institution  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  various  classes 
of  the  community  for  whose  benefit  instruction  is  offered. 

Looking  back  over  the  record  of  the  last  few  years,  one 
is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  while  the  enrollment  has  been 
advancing  rapidly,  it  has  also  gone  steadily  on  without  any 
sudden  spurt  indicative  of  accident  or  emphasis  on  numbers 
merely.  While,  of  course,  it  is  too  early  to  forecast  the 
enrollment   of   the   Summer   Session,   it   is   not   unlikely   that 
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with  the  summer  students  added  the  total  enrollment  for  the 
year  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  fourteen  hundred  students 
— a  number  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  the  assertion  that  the 
University  is  coming  to  be  one  of  the  real  influential  institu- 
tions of  the  country. 

A  city  would  take  a  commendable  pride  in  a  new  factory 
employing  one  thousand  men  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
Omaha  should  not  rejoice  at  having  more  than  one  thousand 
Creighton  students  living  here  during  the  school  year  and 
making  expenditures  in  excess  of  one-half  million  dollars 
annually.  The  University  is  now  thirty-six  years  old  and 
while  the  one  thousand  mark  in  enrollment  was  not  reached 
until  last  year,  still  the  student-body  has  been  large  for  many 
years  and  has  represented  a  local  asset  of  no  mean  importance. 
Looking  at  things  in  a  proper  light,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
influence  of  the  University  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  West  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  far-reaching.  Of  course,  it  is 
still  true  that  most  of  her  graduates  from  the  professional 
schols  have  scarcely  had  an  opportunity  to  establish  themselves 
in  those  positions  of  prominence  and  influence  which  come 
only  with  the  years,  but  any  unbiased  observer  must  admit 
that  for  their  opportunity,  Creighton  men  as  a  whole  have 
given  a  good  account  of  themselves,  whether  in  professional, 
commercial,  educational  or  political  life.  One  of  the  most 
hopeful  signs  for  the  future  is  the  gradual  awakening  of  the 
alumni  to  a  knowledge  of  their  power  through  co-operation,  and 
the  recently  organized  Pan  Alumni  Association  promises  to  pro- 
vide a  ready  means  through  which  Creighton  influence  can  be 
still  further  extended  by  better  organization.  For  the  most  part 
the  alumni  have  scarcely  had  sufficient  opportunity  to  estab- 
lish themselves  well  enough  financially  to  warrant  large 
individual  gifts  to  the  institution,  but  there  have  been  signs 
a-plenty  of  a  desire  to  assist  substantially,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  in  the  near  future,  co-operation  of  the  various  alumni 
bodies  will  accomplish  something  for  the  University  quite 
beyond  the  power  of  any  individual  alumnus,  but  all  the 
more  encouraging  because  it  will  represent  a  united  desire  to 
work  for  the  advancement  of  Alma  Mater.  What  form  this 
co-operation  will   take  depends   upon  the   alumni   themselves, 
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and  in  the  first  instance,  of  course,  upon  the  Executive  Council. 
But  whatever  the  form,  the  dominating  purpose  will  be  to 
advance  the  University's  interest,  to  the  end  that  it  may  better 
perform  its  task  of  spreading  the  blessings  of  education. 


"V 


*Thomas  J.  Conners,  S.  J. 

OMO  est  animal  curiosum."    Of  course  you  remember 
£"j         your  Minor  Logic.    Your  text-book  vouched  for  that 
as  a  good  definition,  because  the  "differentia  spe- 
cifica,"  although  not  an  essential  note,  expresses  at 
least  a  "proprium,"  and  therefore  clearly  differen- 
tiates man  from  all  other  animals.    He  is  something 
more  than  a  "queer  sort  of  animal,' '  as  a  high  school 
boy  would  be  likely  to  render  the  phrase;  he  is  an 
animal  endowed  by  nature  with  the  peculiarity  of 
wanting  to  know  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  things  around 
him.    Possessed  of  a  reasoning  faculty,  he  is  naturally  inquisi- 
tive. 

Now  this  quality  of  inquisitiveness  does  not  manifest  itself 
in  precisely  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  extent  in  every 
human  being.  Some  there  are  who  are  easily  satisfied  with  any 
merely  plausible  explanation  of  why  things  are  thus  and  so; 
others  are  never  contented  until  they  have  probed  and  analyzed 
and  tested  and  in  some  way  have  gotten  at  the  true  inwardness 
of  Ihe  subjects  of  their  investigation.  As  the  proneness  to  follow 
the  lines  of  least  resistance  is  a  very  human  characteristic,  we 
readily  see  why  the  first  class  should  and  does  far  outnumber 
the  second.  We  have  thus  divided  humanity  into  the  unreflect- 
ing (we  may  even  say,  the  thoughtless)  mob,  and  the  real  think- 
ers, the  students.  But  even  in  the  case  of  the  students,  the  path 
of  easiest  attainment  has  its  attractions  for  many;  and  so  we 
must  subdivide  this  class  into  two  groups — those  who  seek  en- 
lightenment from  competent  teachers  and  are  content  to  follow 
the  guidance  of  their  chosen  masters;  and  secondly,  those  who 
prefer  to  gather  their  knowledge  at  first-hand,  who  must  find 
out  things  for  themselves,  and  who  will  subscribe  to  authority 
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only  after  they  themselves  have  verified  (or  fancy  they  have 
verified)  the  truth  of  authority's  statements. 

We  have  gone  quite  a  long  way  back  for  our  introduction 
to  the  topic  we  had  in  mind  for  our  little  monthly  chat,  but  it 
was  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  clarity.  What,  then,  is  the 
attitude  of  these  three  classes  of  persons  towards  books  and 
reading! — because,  of  course,  the  printed  page,  in  this  epoch  of 
almost  universal  literacy,  is  obviously  the  main  source  of  en- 
lightenment on  every  subject  that  engages  men's  attention. 

To  begin  with  the  last  mentioned  class.  Being  earnest  and 
thorough  students,  naturally  their  fields  of  investigation  are 
limited,  and  they  lack  the  time,  even  if  they  do  not  lack  the  in- 
clination, to  indulge  in  much  or  varied  reading.  They  are 
specialists,  and  in  their  chosen  lines  they  form  their  own  opin- 
ions, and  as  a  rule  are  inclined  to  be  intolerant  of  or  at  least  in- 
different to  the  opinions  of  others.  For  relaxation  they  may  turn 
to  general  literature,  now  and  then,  but  such  persons  rarely 
seek  mental  relaxation.  Independent  thinking  is  their  greatest 
pleasure,  and  they  are  more  likely  to  spend  their  leisure  mo- 
ments in  writing  than  reading. 

We  have  said  of  our  second  class  that  they  too  are  thinkers, 
students,  eager  for  enlightenment,  but  just  a  bit  too  indolent  or 
too  self-distrusting  to  make  much  effort  in  the  way  of  original 
investigation.  They  willingly  sit  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  and 
are  grateful  for  and  appreciative  of  the  lore  he  dispenses  to 
them.  These  are  your  true  lovers  of  books.  These  are  the  men 
to  whom  the  world  of  books  is  a  paradise  whither  they  flee 
whenever  they  can  escape  from  the  carking  cares  of  business 
or  the  inanities  of  social  intercourse.  They  realize  the  privilege 
that  is  theirs,  in  the  quiet  and  seclusion  of  the  library,  of 
assimilating  the  very  choicest  thoughts  of  the  master  minds  of 
the  ages.  Being  students,  they  are  discriminating,  and  there- 
fore they  are  just  as  earnest  in  their  contempt  for  and  avoid- 
ance of  books  trivial  or  pernicious,  as  they  are  fervent  in  their 
love  of  true  literature. 

The  first  class  does  not  take  kindly  to  reading,  except  as  a 
pastime  when   other   forms   of   amusement  are  not   available. 
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True,  these  persons  are  curious,  as  all  men  are  curious,  but 
their  curiosity  is  not  of  the  deeply  searching  kind;  it  is  super- 
ficial and  easily  allayed.  Nevertheless,  it  is  active  withal,  and 
what  it  lacks  in  penetration,  it  makes  up  for  by  the  multiplicity 
of  its  objects.  Being  deficient  in  reflective  power,  the  minds  of 
these  persons  cannot  long  dwell  upon  any  one  subject,  and  so 
their  attention,  lightly  attracted  by  every  casual  circumstance 
of  their  environment  and  just  as  lightly  distracted,  constantly 
wanders  from  one  topic  to  another  with  all  the  inconsequence 
of  childhood.  The  characteristic  note  of  this  class  is  a  fondness 
for  gossip,  for  frivolous  chatter  about  anything  and  everything; 
in  polite  circles  it  is  known  as  small-talk.  Naturally,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  such  people's  reading  is  devoted  to  the  daily 
newspaper,  and  if  they  read  anything  else,  it  will  be  the  latest 
sensational  "best  seller' '  (about  which  everybody  is  talking) 
or  the  cheap  magazine  which  caters  to  the  thoughtless  and  un- 
reflecting. 

There  is  a  luminous  treatment  of  the  subject  "News- 
paper Morals"  in  the  March  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
in  which  the  writer,  himself  an  eminent  member  of  the  guild  of 
editors,  shows  why  and  how  the  daily  newspaper  is  truly  the 
molder  of  public  opinion,  and  the  tremendous  power  it  wields 
for  good  or  evil  in  a  heterogeneous  democracy  like  ours,  where 
the  man  in  the  street,  who  rarely  thinks  for  himself,  is  never- 
theless the  most  important  factor  in  our  political  life.  Let  us 
quote  a  paragraph.  He  is  speaking  of  newspaper  crusades  for 
reform  of  one  kind  or  another: 

"I  assume  here,  as  an  axiom  too  obvious  to  be  argued, 
that  the  chief  appeal  of  a  newspaper,  in  all  such  holy  causes,  is 
not  at  all  to  the  educated  and  reflective  minority  of  citizens,  but 
frankly  to  the  ignorant  and  unreflective  majority.  The  truth 
is  that  it  would  usually  get  a  newspaper  nowhere  to  address 
its  exhortations  to  the  former,  for  in  the  first  place  they  are  too 
few  in  number  to  make  their  support  of  much  value  in  general 
engagements,  and  in  the  second  place  it  is  almost  always  impos- 
sible to  convert  them  into  disciplined  and  useful  soldiers.  One 
of  the  principal  marks  of  an  educate!!  man,  indeed,  is  the  fact 
that  he  does  not  take  his  opinions  from  newspapers — not,  at  any 
rate,  from  the  militant,  crusading  newspapers.     On  the  con- 
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trary,  his  attitude  toward  them  is  almost  always  one  of  frank 
cynicism,  with  indifference  as  its  mildest  form  and  contempt  as 
its  commonest.  He  knows  that  they  are  constantly  falling  into 
false  reasoning  about  the  things  within  his  personal  knowledge, 
and  so  he  assumes  that  they  make  the  same,  or  even  worse 
errors  about  other  things,  whether  intellectual  or  moral.  This 
assumption,  it  may  be  said  at  once,  is  quite  justified  by  the 
facts." 

We  commend  a  perusal  of  the  article  to  the  younger  read- 
ers of  The  Chronicle. 


William  F.  Rigge,  S.  J.,  F.  E.  A.  S.,  F.  A.  A.  A,  S. 


HE  wonderful  diversity  of  genius  that  is  shown  by- 
writers  in  scientific  journals,  is  at  times  intensely 
astonishing.  While  one  astronomer,  for  example, 
not  proficient  in  the  higher  mathematics,  will 
measure  the  positions  of  newly  discovered  heavenly 
bodies  with  scrupulous  care,  or  even  simply  fix  them 
on  his  photographic  plates,  an  expert  mathematician 
will  take  hold  of  the  data  thus  offered  and  compute 
orbits  for  the  bodies,  taking  into  account  even  the 
endless  disturbances  produced  in  their  motions  by  neighbor- 
ing bodies.  A  third  astronomer  may  then  investigate  the 
stability  of  the  orbits  for  all  times  to  come,  while  a  fourth  may 
occupy  himself  with  their  physical  origin  and  future. 

The  idea  just  expressed  forced  itself  vividly  upon  the 
writer  when  he  took  up  the  Literarisches  Beiblatt  zu  den 
Astronomischen  Nachrichten  of  last  December,  which  came  to 
hand  only  towards  the  close  of  February,  and  read  therein  of 
the  investigations  of  Chant  and  Davidson.  Let  me  first  speak 
of  Chant's  contribution. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  1913,  a  very  unusual  and  interest- 
ing meteoric  display  took  place  in  Canada  and  the  eastern  part 
of  the  United  States.  A  number  estimated  by  most  observers 
to  be  about  fifteen  or  twenty,  while  some  say  sixty  or  one 
hundred  or  even  more,  of  brilliant  fire  balls  were  seen  to  move 
with  slow  majestic  motion,  along  perfectly  parallel  lines,  like 
a  fleet  of  battleships  attended  by  cruisers,  or  like  a  brilliantly 
lighted  passenger  train  seen  at  night  at  the  distance  of  several 
miles. 

The  first  suggestion  which  occurred  to  many,  was  that 
some  one  had  set  off  a  great  sky-rocket.  But  this  idea  was 
quickly  dispelled   because   the   meteors    showed   no   indication 
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of  dropping  to  the  earth.  In  appearance  it  seemed  to  be  one 
large  meteor  broken  into  fragments,  its  color  was  fiery  red, 
and  it  grew  larger  as  it  came  nearer,  and  was  followed  by  a 
long  tail,  which  seemed  like  the  glare  from  the  open  door  of  a 
furnace.  While  shooting  stars  and  meteors  generally  appear 
and  disappear  in  a  few  seconds,  this  one  was  visible  for  the 
extraordinary  long  time  of  perhaps  three  minutes  and  twenty 
seconds. 

Prof.  C.  A.  Chant,  secretary  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  of  Canada,  was  in  Toronto  at  the  time,  but  unfortun- 
ately did  not  see  the  meteor  himself.  When  telephone  calls 
began  to  come  in,  and  the  newspapers  published  reports  for 
several  days,  he  became  intensely  interested  in  the  meteor. 
He  called  for  and  soon  obtained  direct  accounts  from  many 
observers,  who  had  seen  the  display.  He  collected  all  his 
results  in  a  well-written  article  from  which  all  of  my  present 
information  is  obtained. 

He  says  that  the  path  of  the  meteors  was  the  longest  ever 
recorded.  As  far  as  accounts  go  it  was  first  seen  in  Mortlach 
in  Saskatchewan,  about  a  hundred  miles  north  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  Montana.  It  then  passed  over  the  west  end  of 
Lake  Superior,  directly  over  Buffalo,  and  almost  over  New 
York  City,  and  was  last  seen  a  hundred  miles  or  so  from 
Bermuda.  The  total  length  of  the  path  was  2,500  miles,  one- 
tenth  of  the  earth's  circumference. 

The  accounts  that  Prof.  Chant  could  collect,  were  of  course 
somewhat  conflicting,  and  it  required  considerable  judgment 
and  skill  to  sift  the  evidence.  His  conclusion  was  that  the 
meteor  or  group  of  meteors  travelled  at  approximately  the 
uniform  height  of  about  34  miles  all  along  the  path,  and  that 
the  speed  was  somewhere  between  five  and  ten  miles  a  second. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  part  of  my  paper,  the  work 
of  Prof.  M.  Davidson,  in  the  Journal  of  the  British  Astronomical 
Association.  Mr.  Davidson,  it  seems,  was  struck  at  once  by 
the  theoretical  nature  of  Chant's  data,  and  the  idea  occurred 
to  him  to  investigate  their  very  possibility.  Is  it  at  all 
possible,  he  said  to  himself,  that  a  meteor  should  travel  at  an 
absolutely  uniform  speed  against  the  resistance  of  the  air  for  a 
distance  of  2,500  miles  and  in  addition  keep  at  about  the  same 
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height  about  the  ground  and  thus  follow  the  curvature  of  the 
earth  for  35  degrees,  a  distance  very  nearly  equal  to  that 
between  New  York  and  San  Francisco? 

He  began  his  research  with  the  facts  furnished  him  by 
the  ordnance  department  of  the  British  army,  in  relation  -to 
the  connection  between  the  resistance  of  the  air  and  the  size 
and  velocity  of  projectiles.  After  subjecting  all  his  collected 
facts  to  the  rigor  of  mathematical  analysis,  he  reached  the 
conclusion  that  a  height  of  thirty-two  miles  was  necessary, 
where  the  air  was  about  one-twenty-thousandth  as  dense  as  at 
the  sea  level,  that  a  meteor  entering  our  atmosphere  with  the 
maximum  speed  that  the  earth  could  generate,  that  is,  a  trifle 
less  than  seven  miles  a  second,  would  begin  to  move  horizontally 
at  a  height  of  thirty-four  miles  with  a  speed  of  5.15  miles  a 
second,  then,  after  travelling  1,200  miles,  rise  slowly  to  42.5 
miles  above  the  ground,  when  it  would  have  a  velocity  of  4.93 
miles  a  second,  and  finally  after  another  1,200  miles  of  its 
course,  fall  slowly  to  the  height  of  33  miles,  when  its  speed  and 
direction  might  rapidly  change  until  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

Prof.  Davidson's  theoretical  analysis  thus  wonderfully  con- 
firmed Chant's  observational  data.  It  is  another  proof  of  the 
time-worn  adage,  that  when  one  has  honestly  done  his  work 
and  speaks  the  truth  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  he  need  not 
fear  any  comment  or  analysis. 
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ASHBURN  College,  Topeka,  Kansas,  held  for  three 
days,  commencing  March  2nd,  what  is  called  a  Life 
Work  Conference,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  enable 
students  enrolled  at  that  institution  to  settle  the 
question  "What  shall  I  do  when  through  college 
that  will  mean  my  best  self-expression  V 

An  anonymous  donor  has  given  the  income  of 
$100,000  for  five  years  to  Colorado  College  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  department  devoted  to  the  teaching  of 
business  administration  and  banking*.  The  course  will  cover 
four  years  and  will  include  instruction  in  bank,  foreign  exchange, 
insurance,  consular  service  and  journalism  as  well  as  mercan- 
tile and  manufacturing  pursuits. 


At  the  University  of  Missouri  the  University  publisher 
keeps  a  card  index  upon  which  are  noted  not  only  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  the  students,  but  also  any  notable  deeds, 
the  latter  being  promptly  communicated  to  the  local  paper  of 
the  town  from  which  the  individual  student  comes. 


According  to  the  1913  estimate  of  the  Harvard  University 
register,  $1,500,000  is  spent  annually  by  Harvard  students  for 
necessaries  and  luxuries,  other  than  board"  and  room.  $98,225 
for  tobacco,  $73,500  for  liquor,  more  than  $200,000  for  theatre 
tickets,  suppers  after  the  show  and  taxi  fares ;  $60,000  is  spent 
for  clothing. 


A  number  of  prominent  educators  have  taken  a  decided 
stand  against  the  proposed  literacy  test  for  immigrants.  The 
following  brief  extracts  show  the  attitude  of  these  men: 

Harry  Pratt  Judson  of  the  University  of  Chicago:  "It 
has  never  seemed  to  me  advisable  to  establish  a  literacy  test 
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for  immigrants,  because,  in  my  opinion,  literacy  is  not  always 
an  adequate  test  of  quality. " 

Dr.  Winthroy  E.  Stone  of  Purdue  University:  "The 
literacy  test  is  of  some  value,  but  it  is  not  a  fair  measure  of  the 
desirability  of  an  immigrant.    It  should  not  be  the  sole  test." 

Lyon  G.  Tyler  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary:  "Illit- 
eracy is  a  mere  accident  that  may  affect  a  family  in  one  gener- 
ation, but  be  conspicuously  absent  from  succeeding  generations. 
Thousands  of  our  best  people  are  descendants  from  illiterate 
ancestors." 

Eev.  John  Cavanaugh  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame : 
"I  am  convinced  that  the  effort  to  restrict  immigration  by  a 
literacy  test  is  un-American,  as  well  as  unwise." 

Stephen  M.  Newman  of  Howard  University,  Washington, 
D.  C. :  "Some  of  the  best  immigrants  who  ever  came  to 
America  could  not  read  when  they  landed,  but  settled  down  into 
helpful  American  lives." 

George  Lewis  Mackintosh  of  Wabash  College:  "Unques- 
tionably immigrants  who  could  not  measure  up  to  the  most 
rudimentary  test  of  literacy  may  yet  be  industrious,  honest  and 
very  desirable  men." 

^  ^F  ^  -JT  ^  TT 

Commencing  in  1914,  the  University  of  Iowa,  College  of 
Law  will  require  one  year  of  college  work  for  entrance  and  from 
1915,   two   years   of  such   prelimnary   work  will   be   required. 

Hereafter  the  University  of  Iowa  Alumni  Association  will 
attempt  to  assist  seniors  in  the  College  of  Arts  to  secure  posi- 
tions. Each  senior  is  to  receive  a  postal  card  upon  which  there 
will  be  the  following  questions: 

"Have  you  secured  a  position  to  enter  after  graduation! 

If  not,  what  line  of  business  or  what  profession  do  you 
prefer? 

Can  the  Employment  Committee  of  the  Alumni  Association 
be  of  any  assistance?  If  so,  write  us  fully  concerning  your 
plans. 

If  you  wish  to  teach  will  you  please  file  your  application 
with  the  Bureau  of  Recommendations?" 
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The  University  of  California  has  been  delivering  lectures 
to  the  inmates  of  the  State  penitentiary.  The  prisoners  are 
aided  by  weekly  visits  from  a  university  instructor. 

Plans  are  being*made  for  an  international  students '  reunion 
to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  January,  1915. 

Speaking  of  college  loyalty,  President  Slocum  of  Colorado 
College  said  lately: 

1  'First  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  that  the  reputation 
of  a  college  is  an  important  and  sacred  thing,  and  must  be 
protected  at  all  hazards.  A  soldier  fights  for  the  honor  of  his 
country,  an  individual  will  never  allow  a  reflection  upon  his  own 
honor  or  that  of  a  friend,  of  a  sister,  of  his  wife.  The  great 
excuse  for  the  duel  of  other  years  was  that  it  was  a  protection 
of  one's  honor.  It  is  this  same  conception  that  has  made  the 
exceptionally  strong  expressions  of  loyalty  that  one  finds  in  an 
American  college.  The  great  business  of  everyone  connected 
with  this  college  is  to  protect  its  honor  and  its  reputation. 

This  is  to  be  done,  first  of  all,  by  each  one  of  us  doing 
those  things  which  reflect  credit  upon  the  institution.  Each 
student  who  does  his  work  well  is  honoring  his  college.  Every- 
one who  carries  himself  with  dignity,  with  moral  earnestness, 
maintains  thereby  the  good  name  of  his  college.  Just  so  far  as 
we  are  true,  brave,  earnest,  upright,  we  are  giving  a  corres- 
ponding reputation  to  the  institution.  What  we  as  faculty  and 
students  are  is  what  makes  the  character  of  the  college. 

If  we  are  to  be  truly  loyal  to  our  college  it  is  necessary  to 
recognize  the  great  main  purpose  for  which  it  exists.  It  is 
perfectly  possible  to  find  faults  in  any  administration,  in  the 
lives  of  all  those  who  are  connected  with  the  college,  but  there 
is  being  realized  here  the  creation  of  an  institution  of  higher 
education,  for  a  high  moral  purpose.  A  small-minded  person  is 
dominated  by  little  things.  The  work  of  such  institutions  as 
this  one  is  often  retarded,  if  not  entirely  ruined,  by  people  who 
can  see  only  things  that  are  merely  incidental.  The  capacity 
to  recognize  the  main  purpose  is  the  power  of  a  successful  and 
noble  life." 
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President  W.  A.  Harper  of  Elon  College,  North  Carolina, 
writing  on  ' '  Pedagogy-, ' '  said  lately : 

"There  are  three  great  weaknesses  in  the  application  of 
this  science  and  in  the  standards  it  upholds  and  the  ideals  it 
defends.  It  lays  entirely  too  much  stress  on  method,  calling 
old  processes  by  new  higher  sounding  names,  and  does  not  give 
sufficient  prominence  to  the  personality  of  the  teacher.  Teach- 
ers, like  poets,  are  born,  not  made,  and  no  amount  of  pedagog- 
ical principles  or  methods  will  make  him  a  teacher  who  is  not 
born  so.  *  *  *  It  is  not  saying  that  Pedagogy  will  not 
make  a  called  teacher  a  better  one.  It  undoubtedly  will;  but 
neither  Pedagogy  nor  any  science  can  make  him  a  teacher  who 
is  not  naturally  endowed  for  that  function.  This  the  writers  on 
Pedagogy  need  recognize  and  emphasize. 

A  second  fault  of  Pedagogy  found  in  its  accentuated  form 
in  the  normal  schools,  is  that  correct  methods  in  the  hands  of 
a  called  or  naturally  disposed  teacher  will  make  him  a  successful 
instructor.  These  schools  construct  their  curricula  in  such  a 
way  that  their  pupils  review  carefully  all  they  have  gone  over 
in  the  high  school,  while  they  study  Pedagogy  in  its  many 
branches,  and  do  experimental  teaching  in  the  practice  school, 
but  make  no  advances  in  general  knowledge  or  culture.  This 
is  a  serious  fault,  and  one  of  these  days  our  people  will  realize 
the  folly  of  fastening  upon  themselves  a  perpetual  burden  to 
support  institutions  that  give  their  pupils  only  methods  of  work 
and  do  not  add  to  their  scholarship,  and  when  they  do  realize  it, 
as  they  surely  will,  there  will  be  a  rattling  of  dried  bones  and 
a  newness  of  life  in  the  educational  world.  These  normal 
schools  need  to  get  out  of  the  business  of  education  or  get  into 
it.  They  need  to  realize  that  breadth  of  scholarship  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  make  a  teacher  of  power,  that  lack  of  method 
can  be  compensated  for  by  experience,  but  lack  of  scholarship 
is  a  fatal  defect  in  any  teacher.  And  the  writers  on  Pedagogy 
need  to  see  this  and,  seeing  it,  to  insist  on  it. 

The  third  fault  of  Pedagogy  is  its  failure  to  demand  spir- 
itual training  for  teachers  and  for  pupils.  One  of  the  most 
popular  among  recent  treatises  on  this  science  sees  no  place 
for  Christian  schools  at  all.  It  sees  no  need  for  the  Sunday 
school  for  the  present,  but  when  science  has  fully  "rationalized 
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religion' '  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  it  as  an  educational  force, 
but  it  will  become  an  agency  for  '  i  worship  and  the  development 
of  the  social  nature,"  as  the  same  writer  so  authoritatively 
states  that  the  church  has  already  become.  These  writers 
forget  that  the  greatest  asset  of  life  is  character  and  that  the 
highest  type  of  character  is  the  Christian,  and  that  without  Chris- 
tion  schools  to  develop,  foster,  nourish  to  fruitage  the  Christian 
character  of  our  youth,  this  land  would  soon  cease  to  be 
Christian  and  become  a  land  of  infidels,  agnostics,  deists, 
theists,  to  the  eternal  undermining  of  the  national  character 
and  the  permanent  impoverishment  of  the  individual  soul.  Let 
the  Christian  world  see  that  Christian  education  is  given  due 
recognition  by  the  writers  on  Pedagogy,  or  let  them  expect  the 
loss  of  the  power  of  the  Church  over  the  generations  to  come." 

****** 

Professor  James  L.  McConaughy,  Professor  of  Education 
at  Bowdoin  College,  says  in  the  February  number  of  "Educa- 
tion," Boston:  "The  three  popular  fallacies  in  our  high  schools 
are  (1)  that  the  public  high  school  is  merely  a  college  prepar- 
atory school;  (2)  that  all  high  school  studies  must  be  made 
interesting  and  attractive  to  the  pupils,  and  (3)  that  the  high 
school  must  teach  many  subjects  that  will  prepare  students  to 
"make  a  living."  In  each  case,  the  fallacy  to  the  writer's  mind, 
consists  in  overdoing,  swinging  too  far.  These  fallacies  may  be 
cured  by  giving  more  consideration  to  the  needs  and  interests 
of  the  85  per  cent  of  our  high  school  pupils  who  never  enter 
college,  by  not  sugar-coating  all  high  school  education,  and  by 
realizing  the  value  of  the  course  that  does  not  add  to  one's 
salary  check,  nor  prepare  one  to  make  a  living,  but  to  live 
a  life." 

****** 

A  school  has  been  opened  in  Berlin  to  train  clerks  for  the 
duties  of  sales-clerks  and  a  similar  school  is  to  be  opened  by 
the  Magdeburg  Association  of  Independent  Merchants.  An- 
nouncement of  this  latter  schools  says: 

"The  scheme  of  instruction  includes: 

Courses  in  the  courteous  and  intelligent  treatment  of 
customers,  in  the  art  of  decorating,  modern  languages,  mathe- 
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matics,  grammar,  general  commercial  correspondence  and  book- 
keeping. 

A  one-year  course,  consisting  of  twenty  hours  weekly,  is  to 
be  given  in  the  above  mentioned  subjects.  The  charges  for 
this  course  amount  to  $19.00.  The  cost  of  school  materials 
will  amount  to  about  $5.00.' ' 

****** 

The  following  article  on  Student  Aid,  from  the  February 
number  of  the  Wisconsin  Alumni  Magazine,  is  interesting: 

A  growing  problem  for  the  University  has  been  that  of 
caring  for  the  student  of  limited  means.  Many  a  deserving 
young  man  and  woman,  eager  for  a  college  education,  because 
of  circumstances  totally  beyond  his  or  her  control  has  not  the 
means  with  which  to  attend  even  a  free  institution  like  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Various  loan  funds  have  been 
donated  or  created  at  the  University  in  years  past,  but  the 
amount  available  in  1912-13  was  only  about  $2,800,  and  by  the 
terms  under  which  the  various  amounts  were  given,  a  success- 
ful applicant  in  no  case  drew  more  than  $50.00  per  annum. 

Two  important  contributions  to  the  solution — or  at  least 
partial  solution — of  the  problem  of  the  needy  student  have 
been  made  since  the  publication  of  the  last  Handbook.  The 
class  of  1913  hit  upon  the  idea  of  urging  each  member  to  take 
out  a  $100  twenty-payment  life  policy  with  the  State  Insurance 
Department,  the  beneficiary  of  the  policy  to  be  the  "1913 
Class  Memorial  Fund. ' '  Over  100  members  passed  the  medical 
examinations  and  became  policy  holders;  so  that  the  basis  is 
provided  from  this  class  alone  for  a  $10,000  loan  fund,  the 
income  of  which  is  to  be  used  to  assist  worthy  students.  From 
present  indications,  it  seems  safe  to  predict  that  the  class  of 
1914  will  adopt  the  same  scheme. 

Another  agency  that  effectively  increases  the  opportunity 
for  the  poor  man  to  attend  the  University  is  the  Employment 
Bureau  for  Students,  established  by  the  Alumni  Association 
in  September  last.  While  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  a  number  of 
years  maintained  such  a  bureau,  yet  it  was  hindered  by  lack 
of  funds  from  giving  continuous  all-day  service.  At  the  Alumni 
Headquarters  at  least  one  person  is  ready  throughout  the 
business  day  to  answer  calls  from  Madison  citizens  for  student 
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help,  and  to  advise  new  students  regarding  employment.  While 
the  requests  for  positions  by  far  exceed  the  places  to  be  filled, 
due  to  causes  and  conditions  peculiar  to  Madison,  yet  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  of  474  applicants  registered,  118  have 
to  date  secured  permanent  positions,  and  for  the  remainder, 
some  260  odd  jobs  have  been  secured. 

Not  less  difficult  a  problem  than  that  of  the  needy  student 
is  that  of  the  young  graduate  who  is  about  to  start  upon  his 
career  in  the  world.  How  shall  he  find  employment?  The 
Alumni  Association  has  combined  an  Employment  Bureau  for 
Graduates  with  that  for  students.  It  aims  to  act  as  the  point 
of  contact  between  the  young  man  or  woman  in  quest  of  a 
position  and  the  prospective  employer,  and  as  the  work 
develops,  it  will  endeavor  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  an  active 
committee  of  alumni  in  every  important  city. 

****** 

Professor  Frank  J.  Goodnow,  Eaton  professor  of  admin- 
istration and  municipal  law  at  Columbia  University,  has 
accepted  the  presidency  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  will 
officially  take  up  his  duties  next  October. 

Professor   Goodnow   is   at   present    serving   in    an    official 

capacity  in  China. 

****** 

The  annual  deficit  of  between  $60,000  and  $70,000  in  the 
running  expenses  at  Princeton  University  is  retarding  the 
institution's  growth  and  preventing  a  fair  compensation  for  the 
members  of  the  faculty,  says  President  John  Grier  Hibben  to 
the  Princeton  board  of  trustees  in  his  annual  report.  Presi- 
dent Hibben  also  points  out  an  urgent  need  for  additional 
laboratories  and  teaching  facilities. 
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*Scannell  O'Neill. 

Out  of  the  soil  of  discontent 

Spring  lilies  of  peace  with  hearts  of  gold; 
Out  of  the  night  of  deep  despair 

The  hope-white  wings  of  dawn  unfold. 

Out  of  the  storm  of  stress  and  hate 

The  meek-eyed  dove  of  calm  is  sent; 

Out  of  our  senseless  rage  and  grief 
Is  born  at  last  a  deep  content. 

Out  of  the  wrinkled  and  withered  husk 

The  germ  of  life  seeks  warmth  and  light ; 

Out  of  the  noisome  house  of  death 

The  soul  takes  wing  for  its  endless  flight. 


*Arts  '89. 


One  of  the  most  elaborate  cel- 
ebrations of  Founders'  Day  was 
that  which  culminated  on  Satur- 
day evening,  February  21st,  in  a 
banquet  at  the  Rome  Hotel  at 
which  Honorable  Joseph  W. 
Woodrough  was  toastmaster  and 
Honorable  John  Burke,  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  the  princi- 
pal speaker.  The  large  banquet 
hall  was  brilliantly  illuminated 
and  specially  decorated  for  the  oc- 
casion, presenting  a  scene  of  un- 
usual splendor  as  the  guests 
grouped  about  round  tables  sat 
down  to  enjoy  an  elaborate  menu. 
At  the  head  table  places  were  re- 
served for  the  toastmaster,  Mr. 
Burke,  the  Mayors  of  Omaha  and 
Council  Bluffs,  the  President  of 
the  University  and  the  Deans  of 
the  Colleges.  The  combined  fac- 
ulties, judges  of  the  local  courts, 
prominent  educators  and  business 
men  occupied  the  central  portion 
of  the  banquet  hall  and  the  alumni 
formed  a  jolly  group  at  the  rear. 

The  guests  commenced  arriving 
at  7  :30  for  the  reception  held  for 
Mr.  Burke  and  the  hotel  lobbies 
soon  witnessed  a  general  hand- 
shaking and  exchange  of  greetings 
which  put  everyone  at  his  ease  and 
prepared  him  for  the  program 
at  8  o'clock  when  a  procession  was 
formed  and  the  guests  marched 
into  the  banquet  hall,  to  the  ac- 


companiment of  an  inspiring 
march,  and  took  their  places.  Af- 
ter grace  by  the  President,  the 
toastmaster  proposed  that  the 
guests  drink  to  the  health  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States, 
which  all  did  standing.  During 
the  meal  a  five-piece  orchestra  dis- 
pensed sweet  music  and  the  men* 
itself  proved  appetizing  in  the  ex- 
treme. After  the  diners  had  done 
full  justice  to  this  part  of  the 
program,  cigars  were  lighted, 
chairs  pushed  back  and  the  toast- 
master  in  a  ringing  speech  sound- 
ed the  praises  of  the  Creighton 
Founders,  and  told  in  glowing 
terms  of  the  University's  signifi- 
cance, its  achievements  and  its 
prospects.  He  then  introduced 
Mr.  Burke,  who  held  the  close  at- 
tention of  the  banqueters  as  he 
narrated  the  story  of  the  life  of 
Edward  and  John  A.  Creighton. 
Earlier  in  the  day,  Mr.  Burke  ap- 
peared at  the  Public  Affairs  lunch- 
eon of  the  Omaha  Commercial 
club  and  made  a  short  address  af- 
ter being  introduced  by  Honora- 
ble T.  J.  Mahoney,  Dean  Emeritus 
of  the  College  of  Law. 

The  religious  celebration  of 
Founders'  Day  occurred  on  Feb- 
ruary 7th,  the  seventh  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  of  Count  John 
A.  Creighton,  and  the  banquet 
would  have  been  held  on  that  date 
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had   it   been   convenient   for   Mr. 
Burke  to  have  attended  then. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  guests 
at  the  banquet :  Honorary :  Judges 
Troup,  Crawford,  Day,  English, 
Leslie,  Sutton,  Sears  and  Estelle. 
Messrs.  Maloney,  Council  Bluffs; 
Woolery,  McMillan,  Rosewater, 
Crosby  and  Drs.  Connell  and  J.  H. 
Wallace.  Faculty,  College  of  Law : 
Messrs.  Martin,  Reardon,  TePoel, 
Rine,  Fitzgerald,  Young,  Simeral, 
Woodrough,  Bennewitz  and 
Woodland.  Faculty,  College  of 
Medicine:  Doctors  Gerald,  Dis- 
hong,  C  o  n  n  e  1 1 ,  McCleneghan, 
Hoist,  Tubbs,  Stevens,  Young,  Ed- 
ward Chaloupka,  Uren,  Langfeld, 
Akin,  Charles  McMartin,  Simanek, 
Conlan,  Seybert,  Rix,  Wightman, 
Muirhead,  Schleier,  Arnold,  Ne- 
mec,  Foote,  Porter,  Mack,  Det- 
weiler,  Crowley,  Conlan,  Jones, 
Riley,  Barstow,  Craig,  Boler,  Der- 
mody,  Bushman,  Tyler  and  Shra- 
mek.  Faculty,College  of  Dentistry : 
Doctors  Bruening,  Hippie,  Wood- 
bury, Shearer,  M.  L.  King,  K.  Mc- 
Martin, Reed,  Ross  and  H.  E.  King. 
Faculty,  College  of  Pharmacy: 
Profesors  O'Brien,  Harley,  Arl- 
edge  and  Forbing.  Faculty,  Col- 
lege of  Arts:  E.  A.  Magevney, 
President,  and  Professors  Cassilly, 
Kelley,  Livingstone,  McMenamy, 
Meyer,  Palmer,  Quinlan,  Weiss, 
Whelan,  Fitzgibbons,  R  e  i  1 1  y, 
Schmitt,  Weisenhorn,  Ryan,  Gil- 
lespie and  Reed.  Clergy:  Rever- 
ends McManus,  Jennette  and 
Tracy.  Business  men :  Messrs.  P. 
C.  Heafy,  George  Parks,  J.  M.  Gal- 


vin,  J.  A.  Schall,  W.  D.  Hosford, 
C.  T.  Kountze,  T.  B.  Coleman, 
John  Halpine,  Ralph  Dowd.  Alum- 
ni :  J.  F.  Coad,  H.  V.  Burkley,  N. 
II.  Mapes,  H.  J.  McCarthy,  John 
Little,  Dr.  B.  J.  Haller,  J.  P.  Ford, 
Dr.  H.  A.  Waggener,  J.  J.  Gleason, 
W.  W.  Lupton,  Dr.  S.  H.  Jelinek, 
R.  F.  Farrell,  M.  T.  Martin,  W. 
O'Keefe,  T.  J.  McShane,  M.  Hinch- 
ey,  J.  J.  Hinchey,  W.  J.  Coad,  F. 
0.  McCaffrey,  George  Merten  and 
W.  C.  Fraser. 

Following  is  the  menu: 
Fruit  Cocktail  en  Bellevue 
Salted  Almonds         Queen  Olives 

Young  Radishes 
Blue   Points   baked   en   rock   salt 

casino 

Cream  of  Fresh  Tomato,  Chantilly 

Fillet  of  Kingfish,  Joinville 

Parsley  Potato 

Milk  Fed  Chicken,  Country  Style 

Asparagus  Tips  en  Toast 

Parisienne  Potatoes 

Punch  Benedictine 

Head  Lettuce  with  Roquefort 

Cheese 

Dressing 

Moringe  Glace  Chalet  Swisse 

Cafe    Noir 

Clysmic   Water  Cigars 


Monday  evening,  February  16th, 
was  red-letter  day  in  the  history 
of  the  Law  School,  for  it  wit- 
nessed the  first  Good-Fellowship 
dinner  held  at  the  Omaha  Com- 
mercial Club  rooms  with  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  in  attendance 
around  tables  which  were  ar- 
ranged  in  the   shape   of   a   large 
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letter  "U."  The  arrangements 
were  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
student-body  and  the  success  of 
the  affair  was  therefore  the  more 
gratifying.  The  purpose  of  the 
banquet  was  to  cement  the  bond 
of  fellowship  of  the  students  and 
to  demonstrate  what  could  be 
done  by  concerted  action.  The 
officers  of  the  Commercial  Club 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  oc- 
casion and  co-operated  with  the 
students  in  every  way  possible. 

Mr.  Walter  T.  More  of  the 
senior  class  presided  as  toast- 
master  and  after  explaining  the 
purpose  of  the  affair,  wittily  in- 
troduced the  different  speakers, 
whose  subjects  were  as  follows: 
"First  Impressions,"  Mr.  Maurice 
T.  Griffin,  16;  "Adrift,"  Mr.  Ed- 
win D.  Mitchell,  '15;  "Night," 
Mr.  Claude  B.  Matthai,  '15; 
"Dawn,"  Mr.  John  0.  Moran, 
14,  and  "The  Lean  and  Hungry 
Look,"  Edward  J.  McVann,  14. 
The  principal  address  of  the  even- 
ing was  given  by  Mr.  William 
F.  Gurley,  who  took  as  his  sub- 
ject ' '  Brothers  -  in  -  Law, ' '  and 
thrilled  his  audience  as  he  dwelt 
upon  the  importance  to  the  law- 
yer of  a  proper  appreciation  of 
his  significance  in  the  scheme  of 
government. 

An  orchestra  in  the  balcony 
I  >  laved  a  program  of  popular 
music  and  the  banqueters  sang  a 
number  of  parodies  composed  by 
Mr.  E.  J.  Nicholas  of  the  senior 
class. 


The  following  committee  had 
charge  of  the  banquet:  G.  W. 
Pratt,  chairman ;  H.  E.  Gantz, 
treasurer;  Messrs.  E.  J.  Nicholas, 
F.  A.  Hebenstreit,  C.  C.  Katleman, 
L.  L.  Ryan,  G.  B.  Buchman,  E. 
J.  Kean,  C.  L.  Morgan,  L.  D. 
Kavanagh,  W.  J.  Barnard. 

Those  present  at  the  banquet 
were  as  follows:  Alumni:  Messrs. 
W.  A.  Schall,  W.  C.  Fraser,  A. 
Rosenblum,  H.  Monsky,  Charles 
McCaffrey,  Carl  Malm,  W.  W. 
Hove,  Arthur  Jaquith,  Philip 
Horan,  Donald  Burke,  H.  L.  Moss- 
man,  R.  D.  Shields,  Howard 
Smith,  A.  D.  Fetterman.  Faculty: 
Professors  Daniel,  TePoel,  Mar- 
tin, Reardon,  Cassilly,  Whelan, 
Leary,  Young,  Bennewitz,  Fitz- 
gerald and  Simeral.  Judges:  Sut- 
ton, Estelle,  Crawford,  Leslie, 
English,  Sears,  Troup  and  Day. 
Office :  Misses  Goodall,  Carrick 
and  Byrne.  Senior  Class:  Messrs. 
Simon,  Moran,  Barrett,  Nicholas, 
Day,  More,  Hannon,  Pratt,  Jones, 
Set/,  Schmitt.  McGuire,  Marshall, 
McGovern,  McCarthy,  Hronek, 
McVann,  Keegan,  Katleman, 
Lovely,  Tneichen  and  Curran. 
Juniors,  Day:  Miss  Marsh, 
Messrs.  Hebenstreit,  Caldwell, 
Finerty,  Travis,  Kelly,  Reel, 
Cohan,  Sugarman,  Barnard,  Boeh- 
ler,  Keenan,  Chapman,  Gleason, 
McCarthy,  Robins,  Mitchell,  Kav- 
anagh, Stumbo  and  DeDual. 
Freshmen,  Day:  Messrs.  C.  Mor- 
gan, McCarville,  HaAvk,  Burke, 
Conway,  Gross,  F.  McGovern, 
Schliessmann,   Wilkinson,   Barret, 
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Sheehan,  Collins,  Griffin,  Gantz, 
W.  M.  Maher,  W.  J.  Maher,  Ryan, 
Cronin,  Dougherty,  Olson,  Dressel, 
McGuiggan,  Flood,  Ratchford, 
Beveridge,  Shannon,  Swoboda, 
Flynn,  Ensor,  Kean.  Juniors, 
Night:  Misses  Schick  and  Wil- 
son, Messrs.  Beale,  Berger,  Mona- 
han,  Matthai,  Ryan,  Gillespie,  M. 
Ryan,  Mahlin,  Weingarten,  Beck- 
er. Freshmen,  Night:  Messrs. 
Adams,  Childe,  McDermott,  Sta- 
penhorst,  Puthoff,  Bushman, 
Compton,  Shaddy  and  Yucht. 


On  Monday  evening,  February 
23rd,  the  mid-year  commencement 
of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  was 
held  in  the  University  Auditorium 
and  degrees  were  conferred  upon 
forty-five  graduates. 

The  Auditorium  was  filled  by 
several  hundred  friends  of  the 
class  and  after  an  entertaining 
musical  program  by  the  Univer- 
sity Orchestra,  the  University 
Glee  Club  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Hodek, 
a  member  of  the  class,  the  diplo- 
mas were  conferred  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University.  The  ad- 
dress to  the  graduates  was  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Anson  H.  Bigelow, 
one  of  the  professors  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Law. 

On  the  preceding  Thursday 
evening,  the  class  banquet  was 
held  in  the  rathskeller  of  the 
Hotel  Loyal.  The  speakers'  table 
was  placed  in  a  little  recess  at 
the  south  end  of  the  room  and 
the  members  of  the  class  were 
seated    around    small    tables,    ex- 


tending the  entire  length  of  the 
room.  After  doing  full  justice  to 
the  substantial  meal  provided  by 
the  committee,  the  guests  listened 
to  short  talks  by  Dean  Arledge, 
Supervisor  Whelan,  Professors 
Gerald,  Forbing,  Harley  and 
O'Brien,  Mr.  C.  B.  Fricke,  a  for- 
mer professor  in  the  school,  Mr. 
Floyd  W.  Marshal],  an  alumnus, 
and  Dean  Paul  L.  Martin  of  the 
Law  College.  A  number  of  the 
members  of  the  class  were  called 
upon  for  remarks  and  a  delight- 
ful evening  was  spent  by  all  pres- 
ent. 

On  the  following  afternoon  the 
class  was  entertained  at  the  Rich- 
ardson Drug  Company  and  was 
shown  over  the  six  floors  of  the 
establishment.  In  the  laboratory 
light  refreshments,  consisting  of 
ice  cream,  wafers  and  coffee,  were 
served,  with  cigars  for  the  gentle- 
men and  a  box  of  candy  for  each 
lady  of  the  class. 

The  graduates  were: 

Joseph  LeRoy  Bills,  Edgar  F. 
Brown,  Carl  E.  Burns,  Charles 
H.  Chase,  T.  Herbert  Daniels,  Al- 
bert M.  Deetken,  Joseph  Dusek, 
J.  Earl  Evans,  Fred  A.  Griffin, 
Jr.,  Fred  B.  Gruesel,  Genevieve 
L.  Hayes,  Emil  J.  Hermansky, 
Frank  J.  Hiber,  Elmer  W.  High- 
ley,  John  H.  Hingst,  Harley  M. 
Huebner,  L.  B.  Jewett,  William 
Jiskra,  Joseph  A.  Kafka,  John 
T.  Kearney,  Henry  G.  Lee,  Wil- 
liam P.  MeCabe,  F.  A.  McCunniff, 
Roger  J.  McElroy,  Henry  F.  Mc- 
Gowan,  Garth  H.  McLeese,  Elmer 
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C.  Malm,  Maurice  R.  Miller,  Wil- 
liam D.  Miller,  Floyd  L.  New- 
com,  Henry  J.  Nooll,  F.  S.  Pex- 
ton,  Robert  B.  Porter,  Albert  J. 
Putnam,  A.  T.  Reams,  Robert  J. 
Rebal,  Mrs.  B.  L.  Roth,  Ivan  C. 
Schroll,  John  C.  Shyne,  Elmer  S. 
Swanson,  Gilbert  F.  Taffe,  J.  E. 
Thayer,  Othmar  A.  Treinen,  Leo 
C.  Weber,  Carl  P.  Woody. 

Fifteen  members  of  the  class 
had  a  general  average  of  90  per 
cent  or  above  for  their  two  years' 
work,  and  as  a  result  were  not 
required  to  take  the  final  school 
examinations.  The  two  women, 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Roolph,  South  Omaha, 
and  Miss  Genevieve  L.  Hayes, 
Franklin,  Neb.,  were  among  the 
number.  The  others  are:  F.  A. 
McCunniff,  John  T.  Kearney,  Leo 
C.  Weber,  W.  B.  Miller,  0.  A. 
Treinen,  A.  T.  Reams,  Robert  J. 
Rebal,  William  Ziskra,  Robert  B. 
Porter,  Joseph  LeRoy  Bills,  El- 
mer W.  Highley,  John  H.  Hingst 
and  Albert  J.  Putman.  G.  H. 
McLeese,  Davenport,  Neb.,  is 
president  of  the  class,  while  A.  J. 
Putnam,  one  of  the  fifteen,  is  vice- 
president,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


Through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Charles  N.  Dietz,  one  of  Omaha's 
well-known  book  lovers,  the  Uni- 
versity library  has  been  enriched 
by  what  is  at  once  a  literary 
curiosity  as  well  as  treasure.  It 
is  a  History  of  Rome  in  six  folio 
volumes  done  into  English  from 
the  French.  The  authors  were 
two   French   Jesuits,   Catrou   and 


Rouille,  the  latter  of  whom  sup- 
plied the  copious  and  learned 
notes  accompanying  the  text.  The 
original  in  twenty-one  quarto 
volumes  made  its  appearance  in 
1725,  with  a  second  edition  in 
1737.  It  was  translated  into 
Italian  by  Zannino  Marsecco  and 
published  in  Venice  in  1730.  Sub- 
sequently it  was  gotten  out  in 
English  by  Richard  Bundy  and 
published  in  London  in  1737.  In- 
cidentally it  furnishes  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  substantial  if 
somewhat  heavy  binding  pre- 
valent in  those  days.  Its  author, 
Father  Catrou,  was  also  famous 
in  the  world  of  classical  literature 
for  his  exceptional  attainments. 
His  "Traduction  de  Virgile"  was 
a  constant  companion  of  the  His- 
torian Gibbon  during  his  early 
studies.  "I  always  consulted  the 
mentators, "  he  writes  in  his  auto- 
most  learned  and  ingenious  com- 
biography, ' '  Torrentius  and  Dacier 
on  Horace  and  Catrou  and  Servius 
on  Virgil." 


Mr.  William  H.  Shaw,  LL.  B., 
'10,  was  recently  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Klamath  Falls,  Ore- 
gon, Bar  Association. 


Dr.  J.  M.  Boehler,  Dentistry, 
'08,  Pan  Alumni  Vice-President 
for  the  College  of  Dentistry, 
visited  the  college  on  February 
23rd.  The  doctor  is  enjoying  a 
nice  practice  at  Alma,  Nebraska, 
and  is  taking  a  very  active  part 
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in  the  work   of  the   Pan   Alumni 
Association. 


Class  leaders  in  the  recent  first 
semester  examinations  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Law  were  as  follows: 
Day  Freshmen,  H.  G.  Dressel ; 
Day  Juniors,  Edwin  D.  Mitchell ; 
Day  Seniors,  Walter  T.  More ; 
Night  Freshmen,  George  Bush- 
man ;  Night  Juniors,  Mark  Ryan. 


Dean  Muirhead  of  the  College 
of  Medicine,  and  Dr.  A.  D.  Dunn, 
Professor  of  Medicine,  attended 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  and  the 
Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges,  held  in  Chicago  during 
the  last  week  of  February. 


The  last  session  of  the  Model 
House  in  the  College  of  Law  was 
held  on  February  18th,  addresses 
being  made  by  a  number  of  the 
students  and  by  Professor  Bige- 
low,  who  has  charge  of  the  House. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Travis,  Law,  '15,  is 
the  author  of  a  132-page  book 
recently  published  and  entitled 
"The  Stockman's  Legal  Guide." 
The  first  edition  amounted  to  five 
thousand  copies  and  the  demand 
for  the  volume  has  been  brisk,  as 
it  contains  in  handy  form  a  great 
deal  of  information  of  value  to 
stock  raisers  and  shippers. 


Among  the  recent  distinguished 
visitors  to  the  University  was  the 
Most  Reverend  Sebastian  Mess- 
mer,    D.   D.,    Archbishop    of   Mil- 


waukee. He  was  returning  from 
the  West  whither  he  had  gone 
on  a  short  vacation,  and  having  a 
few  hours  in  Omaha,  paid  his 
many  friends  at  Creighton  the 
honor  of  a  brief  but  very  wel- 
come   call. 


Speaking  of  the  recent  Glee  Club 
concert,  the  musical  critic  of  the 
Omaha  Bee  said : 

The  Creighton  University  Glee 
Club  gave  its  annual  coneert  last 
evening  at  the  Brandeis  Theater. 
This  event  has  been  anticipated 
for  some  time,  and  the  friends  of 
the  university  and  musical  contin- 
gent alike  have  been  expecting 
much  pleasure,  and  in  this  they 
were  not  disappointed.  The  un- 
usual manner  of  presentation  last 
year  caused  many  to  suspect  a 
surprise  this  time,  and  sure 
enough  there  it  was  when  the  cur- 
tain rose  and  revealed  a  beautiful 
Japanese  garden,  in  a  twilight, 
which  was  gradually  dispelled,  re- 
vealing many  cozy  chairs  and  tea 
tables  here  and  there.  Many  beau- 
tiful Japanese  lanterns  hung 
among  the  trees  in  graceful  fes- 
toons, and  when  these  were  light- 
ed the  setting  was  complete.  Very 
soon  numerous  Japanese  people 
were  to  be  seen  entering  the  gar- 
den, and  thus  the  Glee  Club  as- 
sembled and  began  the  program 
with  selections  from  the  "Mi- 
kado," which  were  well  sung  and 
cleverly  acted. 

The  second  number  introduced 
us  to  Madame  Lucille  Stevenson, 
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who  made  a  splendid  impression 
in  "One  Fine  Day,"  from  "Mad- 
ame Butterfly."  Madame  Steven- 
son also  sang  with  Mr.  Thompson 
and  the  Glee  Club  in  the  "Mis- 
erere" from  "II  Trovatore,"  and 
contributed  a  group  at  the  latter 
part  of  the  program.  In  this 
group  Mine.  Stevenson  was  at  her 
best. 

She  has  a  voice  of  much  power, 
clear  and  even,  very  bright,  and 
of  excellent  quality.  She  sings 
with  great  ease,  her  enunciation  is 
a  delight,  and  she  is  absolutely 
sure  of  every  tone  in  her  wide 
range.  "Woodman's  Birthday" 
was  given  a  spirited  performance, 
the  lovely  Scotch  "My  Laddie"  by 
Thayer  brought  out  much  tender 
sentiment,  and  "Ecstasy"  by 
Rummell  was  so  brilliantly  sung 
that  the  listeners  felt  the  ecstasy 
as  well.  Mr.  Duffield  accompanied 
Madame  Stevenson  in  a  sympa- 
thetic manner. 

Madame  Von  Unschuld,  the  pi- 
anist, dazzled  with  her  great 
strength  and  spectacular  tech- 
nique. She  played  a  group  in  the 
early  part  of  the  program,  closing 
with  the  ever  popular  "Marche 
Mignonne"  by  Poldini,  which  she 
took  at  a  tremendous  tempo,  and 
for  an  encore  she  played  her  ar- 
rangement of  the  celebrated  Paga- 
nini  Etude.  Later  in  the  evening 
she  played  Liszt's  "Second 
Rhapsody,"  and  for  encore  she  re- 
sponded with  the  "Music  Box," 
by  Liadow. 

The  Glee  Club  Quartette  intro- 


duced themselves  in  a  novel  man- 
ner, different  ones  joining  in  with 
"Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the 
Deep"  from  various  parts  of  the 
house.  After  all  had  assembled 
upon  the  stage  they  presented  an 
attractive  arrangement  called  a 
"Darky's  Heimweh,"  by  Spross. 
The  university  orchestra  also  con- 
tributed to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
evening.  They  proved  themselves 
a  worthy  addition  to  the  program 
with  an  A  and  B  number  and  re- 
ceived hearty  applause. 

The  work  of  the  Glee  Club  it- 
self is  worthy  of  especial  mention, 
being  even  better  than  it  was  last 
year,  and  it  was  unusually  good 
then.  The  preciseness  of  every  at- 
tack and  finish,  the  lovely  tonal 
effects  and  pianissimos  and  the  ex- 
cellent unaccompanied  work 
would  do  credit  to  a  much  more 
professional  body  of  singers. 

Every  number  was  sung  without 
notes,  including  the  Miserere,  in 
which  the  choral  parts  were  care- 
fully balanced  to  the  soloists  and 
the  cantata.  "Paul  Revere 's 
Ride,"  a  setting  of  Longfellow's 
poem  by  Dudley  Buck,  for  men's 
voices.  This  cantata  showed  splen- 
did work  throughout.  Mr.  Richard 
Kersey  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  his  success  as  a  choral  con- 
ductor. Mr.  Thompson,  tenor  solo- 
ist, displayed  a  tenor  voice  of 
much  charm,  and  Mr.  Harrington 
proved  to  be  the  possessor  of  a 
pleasing  baritone  of  much  warmth 
of  quality.  Mr.  Kersey  and  Mr. 
Jamieson  in  their  solos  were  emi- 
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nently  satisfactory.  Mr.  Hodek, 
the  club  accompanist,  was  an  in- 
conspicuous but  valuable  help 
throughout  the  evening.  The  con- 
cert was  a  great  success,  and  we 
will  look  forward  to  the  next  one 
with  renewed  pleasure. 


Madame  Von  Unschuld  gave  a 
lecture  at  Cheighton  Auditorium 
yesterday  afternoon  upon  "piano 
technique,"  illustrating  her  re- 
remarks  with  moving  pictures  of 
the  different  positions  of  the  hand 
required  in  the  development  of 
technical  ability.  She  also  played 
two  numbers,  the  celebrated 
"Paganini  Caprice"  arranged  for 
piano,  and  Liszt's  "Eleventh 
Rhapsody." 


As  was  mentioned  in  the  last 
Chronicle,  on  page  321,  a  series  of 
eight  astonomical  panoramic 
views  had  been  taken  from  the 
dome  of  the  Observatory  toward 
the  eight  principal  points  of  the 
compass.  On  these  photographs 
lines  were  drawn  to  represent  the 
altitudes  and  bearings  (or  azi- 
muths), as  well  as  the  declinations 
and  hour  angles  of  stars  for  every 
five  degrees.  These  eight  pictures 
have  now  been  mounted  on  the 
sides  of  a  regular  octagon,  and 
five  great  circles  or  semicircles  of 
wire  to  show  the  horizon,  the  me- 
ridian, the  prime  vertical,  the 
equator  and  the  six-hour  circle, 
have  been  added.  By  placing  one's 
eye  at  the  centre  of  this  octagon 
and  on  a  level  with  the  horizon 


line,  one  may  have  the  identical 
view  that  is  visible  from  the  dome 
of  the  Observatory.  The  lines  of 
the  college  building  and  of  neigh- 
boring streets,  which  seem  to  be 
broken  or  curved  on  the  photo- 
graphs when  looked  at  from  any 
other  point,  now  appear  so  nat- 
ural and  straight  that  to  one  who 
has  the  opportunity  to  see  these 
views  so  mounted  for  the  first 
time,  the  sight  comes  like  a  revela- 
tion. Nor  is  this  all.  The  student 
of  astronomy  is  enabled  to  indi- 
cate the  points  of  rising  and  set- 
ting of  the  sun  or  moon  or  any 
heavenly  body,  as  well  as  its  com- 
plete apparent  course  across  the 
sky,  just  as  it  would  be  seen  from 
the  Observatory.  The  mathemat- 
ics of  the  picture  is  no  less  inter- 
esting than  their  astronomical  ad- 
vantages, and  is  well  within  the 
comprehension  of  a  college  stu- 
dent. 


Sometimes  accidents  are  very 
fortunate  occurrences,  or  as  the 
old  saying  has  it,  afflictions  are  at 
times  blessings  in  disguise.  This 
was  illustrated  lately  on  a  small 
but  highly  interesting  scale  in  the 
Science  Department  of  the  Col- 
lege. At  the  moving  picture  show 
of  Madame  Von  Unschuld 's  lec- 
ture in  the  University  Auditorium 
on  February  4th,  the  operator  at 
the  instrument  had  the  misfortune 
to  crack  the  nearest  lens  of  his 
condenser.  It  was  thereupon  per- 
fectly useless  to  him,  since  the 
crack  would  show  as  a  conspicuous 
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black  line  on  every  picture.  Pro- 
fessor Schmitt,  who  was  present, 
picked  up  the  rejected  lens  and 
brought  it  over  to  the  laboratory, 
with  the  view  of  giving  it  to  the 
students  in  order  that  they  might 
measure  its  curvature  with  the 
spherometer. 

It  was  destined,  however,  to  a 
nobler  purpose.  The  crack  was 
so  clean  and  straight  and  ran  so 
nicely  through  the  middle  of  the 
lens  that  it  divided  the  lens  into 
two  equal  parts  and  illustrated  in 
a  perfect  manner  the  principle  of 
the  heliometer.  This  instrument, 
which  is  misnamed,  is  a  telescope 
in  which  the  object  glass  is  sawed 
in  two  along  a  diameter,  so  that 
both  halves  are  movable  by  means 
of  micrometer  screws  operated  by 
rods  from  the  eye-piece.  The  laws 
of  optics  teach  that  all  the  rays 
passing  through  a  spherical  lens 
which  is  thicker  in  the  middle  shall 
meet  in  the  same  point  to  form  the 
image.  Hence,  when  the  two 
halves  of  a  lens  are  separated, 
there  must  be  two  images  corres- 
ponding to  the  two  halves.  When, 
therefore,  we  wish  to  measure  the 
diameter  of  the  sun  or  the  full 
moon,  we  bring  the  two  images 
into  tangency,  and  note  the  dis- 
tance to  which  the  two  halves  of 
the  lens  have  been  separated.  This 
will  then  be  the  sun's  or  moon's 
apparent  angular  diameter.  In 
the  same  way  the  angular  distance 
between  two  stars  or  between  two 
terrestrial  objects  may  be  meas- 
ured, by  superposing  the  mirage 


of  one  object  as  made  by  one-half 
of  the  lens  upon  the  image  of  the 
other  object,  as  made  by  the  other 
half  of  the  lens. 

As  it  is  an  extremely  difficult 
and  expensive  job  for  an  optician 
to  saw  a  fine  lens  exactly  in  two, 
a  heliometer  is  a  very  rare  astro- 
nomical instrument,  there  being 
only  one  in  America,  the  one  at 
Yale  University.  A  working  model 
that  shows  the  principle  is  even 
more  valuable  to  a  student,  and 
hence  the  accident  that  netted  the 
Science  Department  such  a  heli- 
ometer free  of  cost  was  surely  a 
most  happy  one. 


Beginning  with  next  September, 
thirty  High  School  credits  will  be 
required  of  all  matriculates  in  the 
College  of  Dentistry.  Anyone  who 
lacks  this  number  must  supply  the 
deficiency  before  entrance,  as  no 
student  will  in  future  be  received 
on  condition.  Heretofore  condi- 
tional entrance  was  allowed  to 
those  whose  qualifications  fall 
short  of  the  established  standard 
by  four  credits.  The  College  is 
eager  to  advance  its  requirements 
as  fast  as  conditions  warrant,  and 
it  feels  that  the  substantial  growth 
of  the  last  few  years  warrants  this 
additional  exaction  from  all  who 
aspire  to  the  school's  degree.  The 
College  measures  up  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation and  of  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  New  York,  enjoying 
on  that  account  the  highest  rating 
given. 
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It  is  the  expectation  that  next 
year's  attendance  will  be  larger 
even  than  this  year's.  The  rapid 
increase  in  enrollment  during  the 
last  few  years  gives  promise  of  an 
institution  of  far-reaching  influ- 
ence, and  the  faculty  is  therefore 
anxious  to  keep  the  quality  of  its 
matriculates  at  a  high-water  mark. 

Personal  contact  between  pro- 
fessors and  students  has  always 
been  regarded  in  the  school  as  es- 
sential to  successful  instruction, 
and  there  is  no  desire  for  mere 
numbers,  the  emphasis  being  put 
rather  on  the  quality  of  the  stu- 
dent body  and  the  degree  of  prep- 
aration for  the  profession  on  grad- 
uation. 


Commencing  next  September, 
all  students  who  apply  for  admis- 
sion in  the  College  of  Law  as  can- 
didates for  the  LL.  B.  degree  must 
present  satisfactory  evidence 
showing  the  successful  completion 
of  a  four  years'  high  school 
course  or  its  exact  equivalent. 
While  special  adult  students  will 
be  permitted  to  register  in  the 
classes,  it  will  not  be  possible  for 
them,  even  by  extra  work,  to  regis- 
ter for  the  degree,  if  at  the  time 
of  matriculation  they  have  not  at 
least  thirty  high  school  credits. 
This  change  is  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  of  the  institution  to 
gradually  advance  the  standard  of 
admission,  thus  insuring  better 
preparation  and  subsequently  bet- 
ter professional  work  on  the  part 
of  these  graduates. 


Next  year,  too,  the  work  of  the 
Model  House,  or  miniature  legis- 
lative body,  will  be  supplemented 
by  a  course  on  Parliamentary  Law, 
which  will  be  of  obligation  to  all 
freshmen.  This  course  will  be 
completed  in  the  first  semester  and 
will  be  followed  in  the  second  sem- 
ester by  a  course  on  Public  Speak- 
ing, which  will  likewise  be  of  obli- 
gation to  all  the  first  year  men. 

A  new  course  on  Brief  Making 
and  the  Use  of  Law  Books  will  be 
obligatory  on  the  Juniors  and  the 
amount  of  Moot  Court  work  will 
be  increased  for  both  the  Juniors 
and  Seniors.  Required  reading 
courses  will  also  be  outlined  cover- 
ing the  history  and  development 
of  the  law,  as  well  as  biographies 
of  notable  judges  and  lawyers.  It 
is  expected  that  the  Freshmen  will 
make  their  reading  courses  during 
their  first  year,  taking  an  exami- 
nation toward  the  close  of  the  sec- 
ond semester;  the  Juniors  and 
Seniors  will  be  expected  to  do 
most  of  their  reading  during  the 
summer  vacation  and  be  ready  for 
examination  about  the  middle  of 
the  school  year. 


The  Creighton  Dental  Alumni 
Association  will  hold  day  clinics 
and  an  evening  social  session  on 
Wednesday,  April  29th,  the  day 
before  commencement.  Many  of 
the  graduates  of  the  College  of 
Dentistry  are  expected  to  attend 
this  meeting.  Dr.  Charles  Wonder, 
who  has  recently  opened  a  suite 
of    offices    in    the    City    National 
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Bank  building,  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  arrangements,  and 
he  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
the  alumni  as  soon  as  possible. 


Dr.  Charles  Woodbury  is  spend- 
ing every  Thursday  afternoon  in 
the  dental  infirmary  demonstrat- 
ing to  the  seniors,  the  best  and 
most  approved  method  of  cavity 
preparation  and  gold  filling. 


At  the  last  faculty  meeting  of 
the  College  of  Dentistry  Dean 
Hippie  gave  a  graphic  and  in- 
structive account  of  the  various 
papers  read  and  discussed  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Pedagogical 
association  in  Buffalo. 


Among  the  late  visitors  to  the 
College  of  Dentistry  were  Dr.  C. 
E.  E.  Koch,  the  veteran  secretary 
of  the  Northwestern  Dental  col- 
lege, Dr.  Thomas  of  Hastings,  Dr. 
Crandall  of  Iowa  and  Dr.  Hollister 
of  Nebraska.  Dr.  Miller  of  Grand 
Island  visited  the  infirmary  and 
laboratories  daily  for  about  two 
weeks,  giving  valuable  instruction 
on  anatomical  occlusion. 


The  regular  February  meeting 
of  the  Creighton  Dental  society 
'14  was  held  Wednesday  evening, 
February  24th,  at  the  college. 
After  the  reading  of  the  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting  the  following 
program  was  given : 

Paper,  "Dentistry  in  the  U.  S. 
Army,"  Mr.  Roy  Allen. 


Review  of  January  Dental  Cos- 
mos, Mr.  Roy  Bell. 

Review  of  Case  of  Osteoma  at 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Mr.  Paul 
Becker. 

Address,  ' '  Co-operation, ' '  Mr. 
Paul  L.  Martin,  A.  M.,  LL.  B., 
Dean,  College  of  Law. 


On  Saturday,  February  28,  the 
third  quarterly  assembly  of  the 
Arts  College  was  held  in  the  Uni- 
versity Auditorium  in  the  pres- 
ence of  500  students.  The  college 
Glee  club  sang  a  number  of  selec- 
tions and  Waldo  Shillington  de- 
livered a  declamation.  President 
Magevney  congratulated  the  stu- 
dents upon  the  good  work  they 
had  done  during  the  past  two 
months  and  exerted  them  to  con- 
tinue faithfully.  The  last  quarter- 
ly examinations  will  be  held  at  the 
end  of  April  and  the  final  exam- 
inations for  the  year  will  be  held 
in  June. 

Dean  McMenamy  announced  the 
results  of  the  last  examinations  as 
follows : 

Junior  Class — First,  Raymond 
Traynor;  first  honors,  Emil  Svo- 
boda,  Raymond  O'Donnell  and 
Tmery  Planck. 

Sophomore  Class — First,  John 
Cordes;  first  honors,  Walter  Coak- 
ley  and  Benjamin  English ;  second 
honors,  Michael  Stanly  and  Thos. 
O 'Toole. 

Freshman  Class — First,  Norman 
Burke;  first  honors,  Joseph  Ost- 
diek,  Alphonse  Dundis,  Vincent 
Fitzgerald,    Nathan    Muskin    and 
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Bart  Kruger ;  second  honors,  Chas. 
Kanne,  Chas.  Rapp,  Fred  Gaudre- 
ault,  Frank  Lovely,  Phillip  Daly, 
George  Herring,  John  Brennan, 
Wm.  Burns,  Paul  McGuire  and 
James  Martin. 

High  School  Section. 

Fourth  High  Class,  Division  A 
— First,  Elmer  Barr;  first  honors, 
William  Kelley,  Daniel  Reifenrath 
and  Walter  Wolff ;  second  honors, 
Emmet  Murphy  and  Harold  Lina- 
han. 

Four  High,  Division  B — First, 
Charles  Bongardt;  first  honors, 
Frank  Shaw  and  Clifford  Long; 
second  honors,  Cornelius  Tillman 
and  Thomas  Mostyn. 

Third  High,  Division  A — First, 
Francis  Byf ord ;  first  honors,  Dan- 
iel Dorsey,  Edw.  O'Neil,  Stephen 
Egan,  Paul  Kennebeck  and  John 
Kennebeck;  second  honors,  Leo 
O'Connell,  James  Shanahan,  Don- 
ald Cunningham  and  Joseph  Mal- 
loy. 

Third  High,  Division  B— First, 
William  Bemmel;  first  honors, 
Vincent  Burkhard ;  second  honors, 
James  Clayton,  Marshall  O'Neil, 
Charles  Brady,  Thaddeus  Madura, 
James  Dugher,  Emmet  Dougherty 
and  William  Brennan. 

Second  High,  Division  A — First, 
Philip  Cogley;  first  honors,  Frank 
Burkhard,  Lafayette  Gilmore  and 
Lyle  Doran;  second  honors,  Ed- 
ward Crofoot,  Clifford  Mullen, 
George  Boland  and  Ralph  Kastner. 

Second  High,  Division  B — First, 
Ralph  Wilson;  second  honors, 
Stephen  McCarthy,  Ignatius  Pol- 


ski,  Harry  Welsh,  Francis  Mc- 
Cartney, Henry  Plott,  Elias  Camel 
and  Francis  O'Connell. 

Second  High,  Division  C — First, 
John  Blair;  first  honors,  Oscar 
Trapp. 

First  High,  Division  A— First, 
Brendon  Brown;  first  honors, 
Harry  Burkley,  Onufry  Dundis, 
Leroy  Callahan,  Hugh  Toner  and 
William  Barry;  second  honors, 
Eugene  O'Keefe,  Thomas  Foley, 
Leon  Krupski  and  Robert  Dester- 
house. 

First  High,  Division  B — First, 
Mark  Hindelang ;  first  honors,  Ed- 
ward Dowling,  Everett  McAllister, 
Garrett  Rourke,  Herbert  Welsh, 
Harold  Libby  and  Donald  Mc- 
Vann;  second  honors,  Patrick 
Egan. 

First  High,  Division  C — First, 
Charles  Murphy;  first  honors, 
Henry  Beck  and  Milton  Weaver; 
second  honors,  Joseph  Hawley, 
Norman  Jones  and  Harry  Dailej-. 

First  High,  Division  D — First, 
Ralph  Svoboda;  first  honors, 
Thomas  Mullaney,  Joseph  Mc- 
Govern  and  John  Cahill ;  second 
honors,  Thomas  Grogan. 


For  the  first  time  the  enrollment 
of  the  University  has  passed  the 
1,100  mark.  A  computation  of 
the  total  enrollment  in  the  five 
departments  of  the  school  shows 
that  1,116  students  are  attending 
classes.  Of  this  number  the  arts 
college  claims  the  largest  num- 
ber, 486,  with  374  in  the  academic 
section  and  112  in  the  college. 
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With  the  enrollment  of  the  sec- 
ond summer  session  of  the  school, 
which  begins  June  22,  the  number 
will  be  raised  to  about  1,400.  It 
was  only  a  year  ago  that  Creigh- 
ton  passed  the  1,000  mark. 

The  number  in  each  department 
is  as  follows :  law,  173 ;  medicine, 
187;  dentistry,  117;  pharmacy, 
153;  college,  112,  and  high  school, 
374. 

This  year  hte  University  will 
grant  degrees  to  approximately 
130  students.  The  annual  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  pro- 
fessional departments  Avill  be  held 
April  30.  For  the  first  time  the 
pharmacy  department  will  be  rep- 
resented by  the  class  which  en- 
rolled in  January  of  1913.  Here- 
tofore only  the  law,  medical  and 
dental  colleges  have  been  repre- 
sented, while  the  pharmacists  were 
graduated  in  February,  but  this 
year  the  midyear  class  of  pharma- 
cists will  also  receive  their  diplo- 
mas with  the  other  professional 
students. 

The  students  of  the  arts  college 
will  be  graduated  in  June.  There 
are  nineteen  members  in  the  senior 
class. 

About  ten  honorary  degrees  will 
also  be  granted  at  this  latter  com- 
mencement. 

A  large  number  of  the  alumni 
are  interested  in  a  home-coming 
week  in  April  prior  to  the  profes- 
sional graduation  exercises.  The 
idea  is  being  pushed  by  the 
Alumni  Association  and  it  is 
probable  about  1,000  old  students 


will  flock  into  Omaha  during  that 
season. 

The  annual  clinics  of  the  dental 
and  medical  departments  are 
staged  at  that  time,  and  it  is 
planned  to  hold  a  big  gathering 
in  which  all  alumni  will  meet  and 
initiate  the  members  of  the  out- 
going senior  classes.  In  addition 
the  alumni  of  each  department 
will  hold  their  reunion. 


Whereas:  It  has  pleased  Al- 
mighty God,  in  the  exercise  of 
His  divine  wisdom,  which  order- 
eth  all  things  well,  to  call  from 
this  earth  to  his  eternal  resting 
place,  Amri,  the  well  beloved 
brother  of  our  friend  and  class- 
mate, Chester  Morgan;  and 

Whereas:  We,  his  classmates 
and  friends,  deeply  sympathize 
with  him  and  the  members  of  his 
family  in  this,  their  hour  of  deep 
bereavement ;  now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved:  That  the  Class  of 
Nineteen  Hundred  and  Sixteen  of 
the  Creighton  College  of  Law, 
acting  through  its  undersigned 
committee,  express,  in  so  far  as 
it  may  by  the  means  of  these  poor 
resolutions,  its  earnest  condol- 
ences and  the  heartfelt  sympathy 
which  it  feels  for  Chester  Morgan 
and  the  members  of  his  family  in 
their  hour  of  grief;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved  :  That  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  be  spread  upon  the 
records  of  the  Class  and  made  a 
permanent  part  thereof,  as  a  last- 
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ing  evidence  of  the  high  esteem 
in  which  we  hold  our  brother, 
Chester  Morgan,  and  of  the  grief 
which  we  feel  with  him  and  for 
him  in  his  great  loss. 
Class   of   Nineteen   Hundred    and 


Sixteen,    Oeighton    College    of 

Law. 

Maurice  B.  Griffin, 
John  J.   Shannon, 
William  0.  Schliessman, 
Committee. 


